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air.  Or  for  more  subtle  sense.s  to  so  Zelda  felt  that  she  had  found  some- 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  drink  in,  without  the  aid  of  thought,  thing  besides  a  watch  and  chain.  I 

the  perfume  of  the  hay  and  the  dew,  do  not  think  that  Zelda  had  ever  had 
CHAPTER  IX.  (continued.)  and  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  stale  bread  a  respectful  word,  much  less  a  respect- 

with  hunger  for  honey.  Or  to  feel  ful  accent,  addressed  to  her  in  all  her 
This  AVhit  Monday,  so  particularly  the  delights  of  a  good  conscience,  years  of  days :  and  though  Harold 

JL««‘Tfeal)le  for  Harold  Vaughan,  had  even  though  it  takes  the  form  of  self-  Vaughan  had  simply  treated  her  with 

not  been  one  of  Zelila’s  bad  tlays.  approval  for  petty  larceny.  common  respecP,  because  she  was  a 

She  had  fared  sumptuously  on  cold  Conscience  is  not  very  apt  to  be  woman  anil  not  because  she  was  Zelda, 
l)wf  at  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  and  it  troublesome  when  not  burdened  with  the  effect  was  the  same.  Of  course 
was  not  common,  even  on  holidays,  to  fear.  Had  Zelda  been  compelled  to  she  had  robbed  him  in  return :  that 

lijht  on  such  a /roucatV  as  a  gold  watch  make  an  allegorical  design  for  con-  was  a  matter  of  business,  wherein  pro- 

and  chain  to  save  herself  from  a  beat-  science,  it  would  have  taken  the  form  verbially  tine  words  are  trash  not 
ini,  if  not  to  earn  the  rarer  accident  of  a  policeman  in  uniform.  The  dog  worth  the  smallest  change.  But,  as 

of  praise.  So  she  ran  off  to  obey  her  who  used  to  steal  legs  ot  mutton  for  she  pondered,  and  as  the  sun  went 

master's  whistle  without  fear,  and  his  rogue  of  a  master  would  have  down  to  her  tune,  and  as  she  began  to 
looked  forward,  like  a  child,  to  the  carried  a  good  conscience  with  him  to  feel  drowsy,  she  was  almost  conscious 
ejcitemeut  of  a  scolding  for  truancy  his  final  pond  had  not  the  butcher  of  a  wish  that  this  handsome  watch 
ihit  she  would  so  easily  turn  into  a  deprived  him  of  his  tail.  Zelda  could  had  belonged  to  any  other  Gorgio.  A 
compliment  for  her  good  luck  and  feel  remorse ;  she  would  have  felt  beating  —  now  that  she  expected  none 
dexterity.  remorse  for  wasted  op|>ortunitics  had  — did  not  seem  so  very  hard  to  bear: 

Gaiiled  by  her  true  and  practised  she  left  Dr.  Vaughan’s  watch  alone.  and  there  was  a  little  spring  in  the 

ear,  she  found  Aaron  Goldrick  stand-  But,  as  things  were,  she  was  void  of  ■  bottom  of  her  heart  that,  she  felt, 

ing  by  a  haystack.  To  her  disappoint-  reproach — except,  perhaps,  to  the  would  have  made  amends  for  the 

ment,  however,  as  well  as  to  her  sur-  extent  of  a  passing  regret  that  she  had  emptiness  of  her  hands.  The  watch 
prise,  he  seemed  in  no  scolding  mood.  scratched  the  militiaman  too  feebly.  was  clearly  valuable  :  she  could,  from 

“  So  you’re  here,  are  you ‘f  ”  he  only  All  the  bright  dark  blood  in  her  experience  in  such  matters,  easily  de¬ 

cked,  curtly.  “  Then  you  stay  here,  sickened  at  the  recollection  of  a  touch  cipher  the  hall-mark  that  proved  it  to 
ind  wait.  I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  town  which  now,  as  shi-  recalled  it,  seemed  be  gold.  She  put  it,  as  a  child  would 
-and  if  I  don’t  find  y’ou —  Here’s  to  pollute  the  sweet  evening  air,  the  have  done,  to  her  ear,  and  listened  as 
your  supper.  If  anybody  comes,  dodge  caress  of  Nature  that  wrapjK-d  her  it  ticked  and  rattled  against  her  large 
behind  die  rick.  If  tliey  don't,  eat  round.  She  —  a  Romani  Chil,  to  be  ear-ring  in  time  to  the  tune  she 

your  supper  and  sit  still.”  insulted  by  <a  Gorgio  boor  I  hummed.  In  the  watch  she  seemed  to 

She  said  nothing,  but  obeyed  liter-  But,  among  the  pictures  of  that  day,  hear  as  much  as  children  of  large  and 
ally  and  mechanically,  taking  her  tloating  before  her  and  leaving  no  small  growth  find  in  the  murmur  of  a 
hunch  of  bread  from  Aaron’s  grimy  conscious  trace  behind,  there  came  sea-shell  —  only  it  struck  less  upon 
hand,  and  sitting  down  on  some  loose  one  that  took  the  semblance  of  an  her  fancy  than  upon  a  yet  more  inward 
mw.  idea,  tangible  and  firm  in  its  outline,  ear. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  reader,  to  It  caused  her  to  draw  the  watch  and  Harold  Vaughan  had  been  touched 
ipeculate  as  to  how  those  creatures  chain  from  her  bo-om,  and  to  regard  it  by  her  voice,  heanl  out  of  the  reek  of 
who,  having  no  acquaintance  with  gravely  while  she  hummed  .abstractedly  a  tavern  parlor,  mainly  because  it  had 
books,  newspapers,  dress,  household  the  fragment  of  a  tune.  called  up  in  his  imagination  vague  and 

muuigenient,  business,  or  pleasure  —  That  idea  was  that  there  might  be  indistinct  dreams  of  impossible  former 
»ho  have  no  memories,  no  hopes,  no  Gorgios  uml  Gorgios.  times.  But  his  own  voice,  first  heard 

lisiiin"  lists  —  manaiic  to  keep  awake  The  young  gentleman  who  had  in  as  uncongenial  atmosphere  as  hers 
»Wn  Wll  alone  ?  That  is  a  riddle  taken  her  part  in  the  public-house  had  been,  but  afterwards,  more  fitly,  in 
which  the  Sphinx  might  have  put  to  quarrel  was  not  of  any  type  that  she  the  country  lane,  had  given  her  some- 
iLlipus  with  a  fair  chance  of  being  had  hitlierto  met  with  in  her  vol-  thing  not  to  imagine  but  feel :  not  a 
fflunswered.  (Edipus,  not  l)eing  a  ume  of  the  world.  He  had  been  new  past,  but  a  new  present.  Yes  — 
Wy,  would  have  scorned  to  give  the  quick  and  stern ;  that  was  nothing  re-  she  wished  she  had  not  taken  the 
ttw  answer,  “  Because  they  do.”  markable  :  he  had  lx:en  kind,  and  that  watch.  And  yet  she  was  glad  to  have 

.k  mind  need  not  be  pregnant  with  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable,  more  it,  and  for  other  reasons  than  because 
*k»s  for  the  eyes  to  take  in  the  green  especially  as  the  kindness  had  In'en  of  it  was  gold. 

rf  the  fields,  the  splendor  of  the  sun-  tlie  rough  order.  But  he  h.ad  been  This  was  all  however  veiw  incon- 

w,  and  to  return  the  wondering  gaze  something  for  which  Zelda  had  no  sistent,  very  intangible.  Had  she 

the  stars  who  have  stnayed  into  the  name  in  her  vocabulary,  so  new  and  been  asked  what  she  was  thinking,  she 

•ly  before  their  time.  Or  for  the  ears  unintelligible  was  ^  it.  It  is  called  would  have  answered,  “  Nothing,”  and 

'[wpnrate  the  song  of  the  brook  from  “  courteous  ”  in  ours  —  the  something  the  answer  would  have  been  strictly 

«  »ilence  of  the  meadow,  to  follow  that  every  woman  demands  instinct-  true.  • 

*  bail  of  the  cockchafer,  and  to  ively  from  every  man,  whether  she  So  true,  indeed,  that  when  Aaron 

*wll  upon  the  discord,  more  musical  has  a  name  for  it  or  no.  There  were  Goldrick,  after  some  hours,  returned  to 

music,  of  the  cawing  rooks  as  grateful  Romans,  though  there  is  no  '  the  haystack,  he  had  to  shake  her 

sail  home  to  their  castles  in  the  Latin  word  to  express  gratitude  :  and  roughly.  He  was  generally  rough 
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wlicn  lie  li<ad  been  drinking,  and  Zelda 
was  used  to  that  —  it  was  the  dream 
she  was  unused  to,  not  the  waking. 

“  Get  up,  Zelda,”  he  said,  rather 
tliiekly.  “  We  must  go  on  to-night. 
Anything  been  up  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  she  answered,  as  if  he 
bad  really  asked  what  her  thoughts 
were.  She  thrust  the  watch  she  had 
intended  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with  back 
into  her  bosom. 

“  Then  rub  your  eyes  and  find  your 
feet.” 

”  Have  we  got  to  go  far  ?  ” 

“  What’s  that  to  you  ?  Get  up, 
can’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I’m  tired.” 

“Oh,  stow  that.  So  am  I — but 
business  is  business.  Here’s  the  bun¬ 
dle,”  and  he  fastened  an  old  knapsack 
over  her  shoulders  as  if  she  had  been 
a  pack-horse,  and  tlmn  relighteil  his 
pifie.  “J’ll  carry  the  flask  and  the 
cards.”  She  heaved  a  sleepy  sigh, 
gathered  up  her  short  petticoats,  and 

(lulled  her  scarlet  shawl  over  her  black 
lair.  “  Are  you  ready  V  ”  he  asked, 
impatiently.  “  Step  out,  then,  and 
mind  you  don’t  lag  liehind.” 

She  asked  no  more  (jiiestions,  but 
stepped  out  as  she  was  bidden,  and  as 
well  as  the  weight  on  her  shoulders 
would  allow,  uiion  that  endless  tramp 
of  hers,  while  lier  companion  walked 
on  leisurely  a  little  in  Iront,  smoking 
in  silence.  The  watch  seemed  to  lie 
on  her  heart  more  heavily  than  the 
load  on  her  shoulders,  but  that  could 
not  be  helped  now.  The  Gor(/lo 
gentleman  had  just  stepped  across  her 
path ;  and  on  she  must  go,  though  it 
might  be  less  lightly.  Her  world,  un¬ 
complicated  as  it  was,  had  got  a  p  iz- 
zling  hitch  in  it,  and  she  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  given  both  watch  and  chain 
for  leave  to  lie  down  by  the  wayside 
and  sleep  it  into  joint  again. 

On  they  went,  in  this  order  of  march, 
for  a  mile  or  tw  o ;  and  then  Aaron 
tlirust  both  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  began  to  whistle  his  favorite 
Jioriture.  At  last  the  hands  of  Har¬ 
old’s  watch  arrived  at  twelve,  anil 
there  they  stopped.  Whit  Monday 
bad  come  to  an  end. 

At  thti  same  hour,  Mr.  Brandt  was 
sitting  in  his  study  poring  over  ac¬ 
counts.  Mrs.  Goldriek  was  paddlin" 
in  the  cellar  after  her  key.  Harold 
Vaughan  was  tramping  up  and  down 
bis  room  smoking  a  cigar.  Claudia 
was  gone  to  bed  with  a  heart-ache. 
Zelda  was  trudging  along  the  high 
road  under  a  knapsack,  and  Aaron 
was  whistling. 


BOOK  II.  — SYLVIA’S  BRACELET, 
CHAPTER  I.  “  8INBAD  THE  SAILOR.” 

If  the  reader  pleases,  he  shall  be 
introduced  to  good  society — it  will 
be  at  least  a  rtdief  from  the  very  un¬ 
conventional  society  which  has  much 
to  do  with  the  movement  of  our 


planet,  but  which  is  out  of  idacc,  and 
therefore  commonly  ignored  in  our 
visible  comedy.  It  is  mostly  as  hid¬ 
den  from  sight  as  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  was  from  ■  Galileo’s  in(]uisitors  ; 
or,  lor  that  matter,  from  Galileo.  Hp- 
pur  xi  viuore.  It  is  there  for  all  that ; 
it  wanders  about  under  the  stars  that 
are  so  far  away,  and  the  gas-lamps 
that  are  so  terribly  near ;  it  is  the 
world  within  the  world ;  it  is  to  our 
manufaetured  life  what  China  is  to 
Euro|)C  ;  all  things  are  reversed  and 
turned  upside  down  :  it  is  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  It  does  not  include 
the  poor,  who  arc  visited  by  the  parish 
curate,,  by  the  jail  chaplain,  or  even 
by  the  special  corresiiondent  of  a 
newspaper.  'Ihey  belong  to  our  rec¬ 
ognized  daily  comedy ;  we  know  all 
about  them.  It  includes  rich  ns  well 
as  poor  —  the  great  mass  of  all  those 
who  cannot  manage  to  look  at  things 
through  the  spectacles  ot  the  ma¬ 
jority;  who  are  color  blind  in  the 
matter  of  black  and  white,  and  cannot 
sec  why  two  and  two  should  not  make 
five.  There  are  whole  races  who  find 
themselves  in  this  condition  ;  all  East¬ 
ern  races  appear  so  to  us,  and  we,  in 
turn,  appear  so  to  them.  Most  artists 
belong  to  it,  especially  those  afllieted 
with  genius.  So  do  a  great  many 
beggars,  and  not  a  few  thieves.  Ue- 
fonners  and  philanthropists  who  deny 
themselves  as  well  as  give  to  others, 
are  certainly  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  cannot  see  that  the  rules  of 
comedy  compel  everybody  to  display 
the  same  features,  like  the  portraits 
in  a  jihotographic  album,  or  to  act 
according  to  what  we,  in  our  timid 
criticism,  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
“  laws  ol  human  nature  ”  —  as  though 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  furnished 
with  a  handbook  of  etiquette  when 
they  went  out  into  the  world.  It  is  a 
rule  ol  inoral  etiquette  that  people  act 
from  intelligible  motives  —  perhaps 
they  do,  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
Shylock  did  not,  however,  nor  did 
Hamlet,  nor  did  lago.  It  is  another 
rule  that  anachronisms  are  absurdi¬ 
ties  ;  and  yet  how  many  jH'ople  move 
among  us  whose  souls  belong  to  gen¬ 
erations  that  either  have  been,  or  that 
are  to  be  ‘i  We  still  have  among 
us  savages,  dreamers,  Jews,  gjqisies, 
scholars,  misers,  alms-givers,  Greeks 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Homans  of  the 
age  of  Nero,  as  though  social  and 
jihysical  science,  and  their  a|iplication 
to  the  problems  of  personal  political 
economy  had  not  been  long  ago  proved 
to  be  the  means  and  end  of  life  here 
lielow^and  who  shall  say  what  any 
of  these  outlawed  spirits  may  or  may 
not  do  ?  They  have  transgressed 
etiquette  by  being  here  at  all. 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Lonl  Lisburn,  who  was  one  of  the 
drumatht  persona  in  the  very  gentcel- 
cst  comedy.  He  read  stranger  things 
in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  idea  of 
a  reputed  witch  who,  like  a  dragon, 
spent  her  life  in  guarding  a  treasure 
for  the  sake  of  a  child  neither  kith 
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nor  kin  to  her,  would  have  seeued 
strange.  It  would  not  have 
strange  to  him  had  she  been  faithless 
to  the  memory  of  a  dead  mistress,* 
rather  friend,  whom  she  had  loved  aj 
the  strong  can  love  those  who  have 
been  dependent  upon  them  for  pro. 
tcction  and  kindness.  It  would  not 
have  seemed  strange  to  him  if  she  had 
cheated  and  robbed  her  master  tor  h* 
own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  another 
It  would  not  have  seemed  stranc'c  to 
him  hatl  she,  a  woman  and  a  fbrewner 
invested  the  produce  of  her  thefts  oo 
mortgage  or  in  shares,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  hidden  in  a  damp  cellar.  And 
so  of  Zelda,  if  he  had  known  as  much 
about  her  as  Aaron  Goldriek  knew 
he  would  have  thought  her  storv 
strange  ;  but  what  was  really  stran-'e, 
her  re[K‘ntance  for  having  allowed  £tr 
hands  to  pick  and  steal  in  spite  of  her 
never  having  heard  of  the  cateehism, 
he  would  probably  have  thounht  a 
very  natural  act  of  conscience,  and 
not  strange  at  all. 

Lord  Lisburn  had  long  recovered 
!  from  his  gun-shot  wound.  He  ou^ht 
j  to  have  been  killed,  by  rule.  But  he 
!  was  not,  and  so,  no  doubt  in  gratitude 
!  to  sheer  luck,  he,  at  an  early  age, 

I  made  uji  his  mind  that  living  by  rule 
I  was  a  mistake  altogether.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  theory,  however,  he  did 
not  manage  to  succeed.  He  kicked 
over  the  traces,  but  it  was  only  n 
(maleur:  he  never  got  his  head  out  of 
the  collar  of  his  eandom.  The  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  course  never  amounted  to 
eccentricity  in  his  orbit. 

He  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a 
moi-e  than  necessary  estate,  at  twenty- 
one  years  old,  without  even  so  much 
as  a  lady  mother  to  control  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  few  overmasterin!; 
family  connections.  No  one  in  all 
this  world  was  fairer  game  for  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  sharks,  hawks,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  jirey,  who  depredate  accord¬ 
ing  to  form.  However,  he  had  given 
them  all  the  slip,  not  of  set  purpose, 
but  because  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  spend  the  first  few  years  of 
his  independence  in  makiivg  a  yacht 
voyage  round  the  world.  He  was  an 
amateur  Drake,  and  liked  to  think 
that  he  would  have  been  one  in  re¬ 
ality,  if  there  were  anything  left  to 
discover,  except  in  quarters  where  it 
is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Ne\w 
theless,  his  dream  of  ambition  was  to 
take  everybody  by  surprise  one  of 
these  days  by  nailing  the  Union  Jack 
to  the  top  of  some  hitherto  unknown 
something,  though  less  for  the  .<iake  of 
science  or  patriotism  than  iidventure. 
As  things  were,  he  had  already  dis¬ 
covered  such  remote  jiarts  as  Cape 
Town,  Sydney,  Malta,  Canton,  and 
New  York  —  representing  respcct- 
.  ively  the  five  quarters  of  the  glote — 
and  had  written  a  volume  containing 
the  results,  that  had  been  kindly 
viewed.  Cowes  and  all  its  ways  he 
professed  to  hold  in  scorn,  and  con¬ 
sidered  himself  married  to  the  Esme¬ 
ralda. 
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He  bad  many  calls  to  make  on  his 
return  I'roin  his  last  voyage.  Among 
them  was  one  to  a  certain  Lady  Pen- 
resc,  who  lived  in  Eaton  Siiuare,  the 
wife'  of  a  baronet,  banker,  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament.  Not  finding  her 
jt  home  —  considerably  to  his  relief, 
for  she  was  a  bore,  whose  notions  of 
navigation  were  confined  to  the 
troubles  and  perils  of  the  Straits  of 
_  he  in  his  character  of  author 
of‘‘Sinhad  at  Sea”  went  to  eall  on 
his  publisher ;  a  journey  that  brought 
him  into  a  very  ditferent  quarter  of 
the  town.  Having  finished  his  gossip 
there,  he  had,  on  coming  out,  to  pass 
bt'himl  two  men,  one  of  whom  was 
talking  confidentially  to  a  clerk  in 
the  outer  olHce.  It  was  a  fine  day, 

80  he  chose  to  walk  on  his  way  west¬ 
ward,  but  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
two  men  with  a  polite,  but  rather  ex- 
aitjcrated  Iww.  He  was  dressed  neg¬ 
ligently,  not  to  say  shabbily,  and  he 
had  a  dissipated  look  about  the  eyes ; 
but  there  was  a  frankness  and  ease 
about  his  address,  neither  aflectedly 
bluff,  nor  elaborately  deferential,  that 
made  it  inqiossible  to  treat  him  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  gentleman. 

“  Lord  Lisburn  ?  ”  he  asked  in  the 
most  Knglisli  of  Irish  ;  “  I  thought  so 
—  I  am  awfully  glad  !  So  your  book’s 
oat?  Splendid  I  hear  —  everybody 
lays  it  is  —  and  beautifully  written. 

A  splendid  title  too  I  ‘  Sinbacl ;  ’  it’s  like 
thc'Arabian  Nights’ — what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  book  that  is  I  It’s  marvellous  how 
good  some  people  are  at  titles.  ‘  Sin- 
bad’— it  calls  up  everything;  it’s  like 
Bagdail,  or  that  other  place,  Bassora, 
or  that  other  place  —  your  lordship 
knows  what  I  mean.  You  ought  to 
get  it  put  about  everywhere.  We 
must  gut  a  little  notice  in  everywhere, 
my  lonl.  Is  it  all  finished  ?  or  is  it  all 
to  come?  If  you  could  only  bring 
out  a  volume  a  month,  and  have  your 
name  in  all  the  papers,  twelve  times  a 
year  —  that  would  be  splendid.  That’s 
hmel  I’d  take  care  you  should  get 
good  notices.  I  know  everybody,  and 
everylKsly  gives  way  to  me.  It’s  cu- 
riou.s,  but  there’s  only  one  thing  I  care 
about  and  that’s  having  my  way. 
Ami  I  always  get  it,  too.  It’s  no  good 
being  rich  —  what’s  the  good  of 
money?  I'm  just  like  the  man — you 
know  who  I  mean  — who  didn’t  have 
money  himself,  but  had  his  way  with 
tliosu  that  had  it.  'Phat’s  life  I  Ah  ! 
tliere’s  a  man  you  ought  to  know. 
Hulioa,  old  fellow  1  You’ll  be  at  the 
theati-e  to-night,  won’t  you  ?  Let  me 
iniroducc  you  to  my  friend.  Lord  Lis- 
Iwrn,  the  author  of  ‘  Sinbad.’  Of  course 
you’ve  read  ‘  Sinbad  ’  —  splendid  I  If 
you  haven’t,  I  dare  say  Lord  Lisburn 
will  let  you  have  a  copy.  You’ll  let 
Mr.  Ui'andon  have  a  copy  ?  It’ll  do 
BO  end  of  good.” 

Mr.  Brandon  looked  a  little  uncom- 
foruble.  “  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
brdship’s  acipiaintanec.  I  have  no 
^bt  the  book  will  be  sent  to  us,  but 
I  am  afraid  our  friend  Carol  overrates 


my  influence.  I  don’t  even  think  it 
will  come  into  my  hands.  Yes  —  I 
shall  be  at  the  theatre  —  so  good-by 
till  then.” 

“Wait  a  bit,  I  must  introduce  you 
to  another  of  my  friends  —  this  is  the 
lessee.  It’ll  be  really  splendid.  I 
don’t  know  music,  but  I  know  what’s 
good  —  that’s  my  line.  I’m  never 
wrong :  I  don’t  care  what  anybody 
says  —  I’m  never  wrong.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  wrong  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  me  call  a  thing  a  success  that 
didn’t  succeed  ?  And  this’ll  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  you’ll  see,  whatever  people  may 
say  —  I  don’t  care.” 

“  And  if,”  said  the  lessee,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  “  if  1  may  say  it,  it 
will  be  a  success  worthy  to  bo  remem¬ 
bered  among  the  brightest  memories 
of  foreign  song.  Ifi”  and  he  bowed  as 
if  he  were  addressing  an  audience, 

“  if  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
representative  of  the  press  of  this  — 
enlightened  country  —  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Carol,  will  ”  —  he  paused  as  if 
making  an  effort  of  memory  —  “  will 
bear  me  out  in  professing  that  I  have 
spared  no  pains  and  no  expense  to 
deserve  merited  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  audience.  And  if,  Mr.  Bran¬ 
don,  you  are  ever  jiassing  Golden 
S(|uare  ” — 

“  'rhere,”  said  Mr.  Carol,  trium¬ 
phantly,  as  they  went  on  their  way, 
“  I’ve  "done  the  trick  for  you  both  this 
time.  That’s  like  me  —  I  always 
come  to  the  point.  1  say  to  people 
vou  must,  and  the  thing’s  done.  I 
know  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
me.  I  say,  though.  Lord  l.isburn  likes 
music,  of  course.  He  must  come  and 
hear  the  little  girl,  mustn’t  he  Y  We 
must  get  him  to  come  behind  the 
scenes,  'riiere’ll  be  some  fun  there  ; 
we  won’t  have  any  bad  fellows.  Lord 
Lisburn,  you  and  I  will  have  it  all 
to  ourselves.  That’s  pleasure !  Did 
you  ever  go  behind  the  scenes?  ” 

“  Never,”  said  Lord  Lisburn,  feelin" 
rather  like  a  fly  in  amber,  but  amused 
with  his  adventure.  Mr.  Carol,  who¬ 
ever  he  might  be,  had  put  himself  so 
much  on  the  footing  of  an  old  friend 
that  it  would  have  required  something 
more  than  self-assertion  to  set  him 
down.  Besides,  he  was  a  little  flat¬ 
tered,  and  not  unwilling  to  think  that 
“  Sinbad  ”  had  really  tasted  the  first 
fiuits  of  fame.  It  was  impossible  to 
feel  angry  with  Mr.  Carol,  whose  impu¬ 
dence  was  too  original  to  be  ofl'ensivs  : 
and  even  the  squinting,  hawk-nosed, 
and  flashily-dressed  lessee  was  not  an 
unattractive  study,  though  for  the 
solitary  reason  that  it  was  wholly  new. 
Lord  Lisburn  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  he  also  liked  seeing  life  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally 
used.  Besides,  he  had  knocked  about 
many  countries  quite  sufficiently  to 
have  made  temporary  acquaintance  of 
a  more  doubtful  kind,  and  in  a  far 
readier  and  rougher  manner.  A  sailor 
at  five  and-twenty,  whose  caste  is  too 
high  to  lose,  must  be  a  very  strange 


kind  of  prig  if  he  does  not  take  his 
adventures  kindly  and  just  as  they 
come. 

So,  with  some  expectation  o  real 
amusement,  he  let  the  lessee  hand  him 
a  green  ticket  with  an  air  of  much 
iuqiortance  and  many  bows. 

“  This  will  admit  your  lordship,” 
he  said,  “  to  the  best  unoecuiiied  seats 
at  any  time  your  lordship  chooses. 
The  house  will  be  full :  but  your  lord- 
ship  ” — 

“  Oil,  that’s  all  right,”  broke  in  Mr. 
Carol,  “  shan’t  I  be  there  ?  I  can  do 
everything ;  nobody  ever  interferes  with 
me.  By  Jove — I  should  like  to  sec 
them,  'fhat’s  power.  I  once  wanted 
the  Prime  Minister  to  do  something 
for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  didn’t  know 
him  then,  but  I  went  to  his  house, 
straight ;  I  said,  ‘  Look  here,  old  fellow, 
you  see  you  must  do  it  :  ’  he  did  see 
it,  and  the  thing  was  done.” 

“  The  Prime  Minister  ?  ”  asked 
Lord  Lisburn,  beginning  to  see  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  but  still  opening  his  eyes. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  answered  ilr.  Carol, 
coolly.  “  One  man’s  just  like  another, 
and  I  always  have  my  way.  I  kicked 
a  manager  once  out  of  his  own  green¬ 
room  ” —  here  he  gave  a  suggestive 
glance  at  the  lessee —  “and  stopped 
the  run  of  his  piece  just  because  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  have  my  way.  'I'hat’s 

ower,  again.  When  1  was  at  college, 

made  them  change  all  their  rules 
that  didn’t  suit  me  —  that  is,  they 
would  have  changed  them  if  I  liadn’t 
got  my  way  in  taking  my  name  off 
their  rotten  old  boards.  If  I  go  to  a 
chop-house,  I  should  like  to  find  the 
waiter  who  wouldn’t  bring  me  the  first 
steak,  no  matter  how  many  orders  he’s 
had  before.  I’ve  stoppetl  an  express 
train  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  I’m  the 
poorest  man  in  Europe  —  I  don’t  care 
—  but  I’ve  got  power.  So  take  my 
word  for  it,  your  book’s  made.  You 
look  out  for  the  notices,  and  if  you 
don’t  find  some  good  ones,  then  I’m 
wrong.  Farewell,  my  lord,”  he  added, 
with  a  majestic  and  almost  patronizing 
wave  of  his  hand,  “  I  shall  find  you 
out  in  the  theatre.” 

Lord  Lisburn  was  left  wondering 
whether  he  really  ought  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  Mr.  Carol,  or  whether  their 
acquaintance  was  part  of  Mr.  Carol’s 
power  of  imagination.  But  he  half 
thought  that  he  might  possibly  look  in 
at  the  theatre,  supposing  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do.  . 

But  meanwhile  it  was  still  early  and 
he  had  some  hours  on  his  hands  Ixdore 
he  cared  to  dine :  and  so,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fine  afternoon,  instead  of 
turning  into  his  club  at  once,  strolled 
into  St.  James’s  Park.  Of  course, 
people  may  walk  for  a  whole  day  in 
j.,ondon  without  meeting  a  single 
acquaintance :  but  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  to  meet  one  does  not 
mean  to  meet  two. 

Suddenly  Lord  Lisburn,  whose  eyes 
were  anything  but  introspective,  saw 
a  face  approaching  him  that  he  felt 
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sure  he  knew.  In  a  moment  his  face 
brightened  into  recognition,  and  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  — 

“  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  ” 

“  Surely  —  Lord  Lisburn  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  remember  that  day  you 
found  me  under  the  hedge  V  1  do,  I 
can  assure  you.  But,  by  Jove  I  fancy 
my  meeting  a  Barnfield  man  the  first 
day  of  my  being  in  town.  I’m  awfully 
glad  to  see  you,  anyhow.” 

“  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your 
lordship  again,  and  looking  so  well. 
You  have  come  up  from  Barnfield  V 
Good  God,  what  an  age  ago  Barn¬ 
field  seems.” 

“  From  Barnfield  ?  Y’es,  four  years 
ago.  I’ve  come  from  New  York  now, 
and  before  that  fi  om  round  the  world. 
By  the  way,”  he  went  on,  in  the  first 
pride  of  authorship,  “  I  must  send  you 
the  history  of  my  voyages — ‘  Sinbad 
at  Sea.’  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you. 
And  how  has  the  world  been  using 
you  ?  Well,  I  hope  —  though  you  did 
save  the  life  of  such  a  scajjegrace  as 
1  am  ?  ” 

Ivord  Lisburn  was  not  a  scaptigrace, 
but  it  pleased  him  to  think  himself 
one. 

“  Oh,  well  enough,  my  lord.”  (If 
Harold  Vaughan  seems  to  “  my  lord  ” 
too  much,  remember  that  he  was  a 
Barnfield  man,  and  early  habits  will 
cling.^ 

“  iou  are  practising  in  town  ?  I’m 
glad  to  hear  it  —  you  will  be  at  hand 
if  I  want  you  again.  Nut  that  1  mean 
to.  I’ve  shot  big  game  since  then,  and 
by  Jove,  I've  given  up  c-arrying  my 
gun  at  full  cock  any  more.” 

“  I  have  been  in  the  country  since 
your  lordship’s  father  died.” 

“  What —  at  Barnfield  ?  ” 

“  No,  at  St.  Bavons.” 

“  .Ml,  then  perhaps  you  know  Sir 
William  Penrose,  the  member  ?  I  was 
calling  there  to-day.” 

“  Only  by  name.  In  fact,  I  have 
left  St.  Bavons.  1  mean  to  try  my 
fortune  here.” 

“  Quite  right,  too.  I  must  get  you 
all  the  patients  I  can  ;  only,  confound 
it,  all  my  friends  —  and  I  haven’t 
many  in  town,  I’ve  been  so  long  awav 
—  have  such  a  habit  of  keeping  well. 
Never  mind.  I’ll  send  them  all  my  book, 
and  you  shall  cure  them.  I  should 
say  you  ought  to  have  an  introduction 
to  Sir  William.  He  has  womankind, 
and  women  are  always  at  sea  without 
a  doctor  —  as  much  as  ‘  Sinbad.’  By 
the  way,  come  and  feed  with  me  at  the 
club  to-day.  We’ll  compare  notes, 
and  have  a  chat  about  old  Barnfield 
and  old  times.” 

Harold  Vaughan  was  human,  and 
perhaps  the  wish  did  just  float  through 
nis  mind  that  the  evil  cars  belonging 
to  the  chattering  tongues  of  St.  Bavons 
could  have  heard  him  invited  to  dine 
tile-a-lete  with  an  earl.  But  to  do  the 
parceiiu  justice,  the  wish  did  not 
become  a  thought,  and  he  had  more 
potent  and  impossible  wishes  in  him 
to  care  much  for  the  memory  of  public 
slander. 


“  I’m  afraid,  your  lordship  ”  — 

“  You  have  no  other  engagement  ? 
Then  come.  The  sea-hunger’s  still 
on  me,  and  I  really  do  want  to  talk  to 
vou.  You’re  a  scientific  man,  you 
know,  and  I  want  the  advice  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  man.  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
doing  something  big  —  you’ll  open 
your  eyes  no  doubt  when  I  tell  you, 
but  the  success  of  ‘  Sinbad  ’  has  en¬ 
couraged  me.  You’re  just  the  very 
man  to  talk  to,  so  you  see  I’m  not 
unselfish  in  asking  you  to  come  with 
me.  It’s  really  important.” 

“  If  I  can  bt^  of  use  to  your  lordship, 
of  course  I  will  come.” 

“  I  must  feed  before  I  talk,  though 
— and  you  look  as  though  you  want  a 
glass  of  wine  :  you  look  as  if  you’d 
been  working  too  hard.  Ah!  there’s 
nothing  like  the  sea  for  keeping  one 
clear  from  cobwebs  —  there’s  no  dust 
there.  I’ve  not  been  a  day  in  town, 
and  I’m  longing  for  the  Esmeralda 
again  as  if  we  were  still  in  our  honey¬ 
moon  —  the  dear  girl !  So  come  along 
—  we’ll  talk  about  Barnfield  at  dinner, 
and  then  about  my  idea.” 

Harold  Vaughan  was  really  looking 
pale  and  worn.  Not  only  for  reasons 
more  apparent  to  the  reader  than  to 
Lord  Lisburn,  but  for  others  that  he 
alone  knew.  His  little  capital  had 
not  been  increased  at  St.  Bavons, 
beyond  a  check  from  Mr.  Brandt, 
which  be  had  at  once  returned  by 
jwst  uno|M;ned.  So,  as  bis  siege  to 
London  practice,  into  which  he  was 
now  trying  to  coin  his  spare  energies, 
reijuired  good  clothes  and  res|)ectable 
lodgings,  he  was  compelled  to  pinch 
and  save  in  ways  bad  tor  the  health  of 
the  tissue.  One  of  his  reasons  for 
hesitating  about  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  earl  was  a  sort  of  shame 
for  the  body’s  craving,  which  made  it 
disgracefully  welcome.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  as  yet  starving  himself 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudent  economy. 
He  still  had  his  daily  supply  of  bread 
from  the  skies  ;  but  even  manna,  if 
eaten  in  bitterness  and  reliellion,  does 
not  exclude  hunger  for  (lesh-jiots 
served  by  friendly  hands.  Hunger,  as 
an  emotion,  is  too  mucdi  despised  —  it 
is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
sentiment  than  is  conventionally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  needs  of  the  body,  where 
they  exist,  terribly,  if  humiliatingly, 
counterbalance  the  needs  of  the  soul. 

The  unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  glass 
of  good  wine  had  its  due  ert'ect  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  doctor,  whose  nature 
had  Ixien  humanized  and  vivified  under 
one  influence  only  to  be  rendered 
keenly  susceptible  of  every  influence. 
A  dinner,  which  is  merely  a  common 
accident  of  every-day  life  to  one  man, 
may  be  an  event  to  another ;  though 
not  a  gourmet,  entrees  may  be  to  him 
experiences,  and  a  roast  a  revelation. 
They  may  place  him  in  a  difl'erent 
frame  of  mind,  and  by  altering  his 
bodily  condition  make  him  see  things 
with  other  eyes.  Hitherto  Harold 
Vaughan  had  felt  himself  a  martyr  to 
personal  injustice ;  but  as  he  sat  in  a 
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magnificent  room,  splendid  with  light, 
and  filled  with  an  atmosphere  wliich 
makes  such  an  utter  outsider  as  he 
feel  like  a  trespasser,  he  could  not  but 
recognize  that  there  were  barriers  not 
imaginary,  but  real,  between  himself 
and  Claudia,  that  had  made  his  desires 
tresjiassers  when  he  had  tried  to  over¬ 
leap  them.  Intellect  doubtless  has  its 
rights,  and  even  its  privileges,  but  its 
greatest  right  lies  in  breaking  down 
social  barriers,  if  it  has  the  power. 
It  has  neither  right  nor  privilege 
simply  to  ignore  them  —  such  a  pi^ 
feeding  belongs  not  to  intellect  but  to 
stupidity.  The  club-room  felt  like  a 
great,  blazing  gulf,  fixed  between  him¬ 
self  and  Clauma  Brandt ;  the  Cham- 
bertin  like  a  wholesome  but  bitter  po¬ 
tion,  that  put  earth  into  his  blood,  and 
made  him  see  that  his  separation 
from  her  was  the  result  of  sheer  hard 
fact,  and  not  of  personal  prejudice  or 
accidental  scandal.  He  even,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  felt  a  little  jealous  of  Lord 
Lisburn,  because  be  was  so  kindly  and 
so  easily  thrusting  him  farther  and 
farther  outside.  The  jieer,  he  reflected, 
might  gain  with  a  word,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  what  it  would  take  him  years 
of  ambitious  toil  to  qualify  himself  to 
strive  for,  siqiposing  it  were  any  longer 
worth  his  while.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
or  amialile  moment  in  a  clever  man’s 
life  when  he  discovers  that  intellect 
is  a  weight  as  well  as  a  force,  and  that 
it  cannot  serve  a  man’s  personal 
desires  unless  it  fits  exactly  into  the 
well-oiled  grooves  of  the  social  ful¬ 
crum. 

After  all,  Claudia’s  father  had  been 
quite  right,  he  thought,  in  acting 
according  to  the  established  order  of 
things :  what  could  a  successful  trades¬ 
man  do  more  ?  And  Claudia  herself 
—  well,  she  was  her  father’s  daughter, 
and  would  scarcely  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  ballad  heroines. 
It  is  true  she  might  have  let  him  know 
that  she  did  not  believe  him  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  her,  except  in  fortune  :  she 
need  not  to  have  let  him  leave  St. 
Bavons  without  a  word.  But  that  was 
only  a  detail  — 

Oubtions-ia,  pasiotu-ln,  dunt  It  munJe  lit 
notre  cut 

Qui paste,  et  qui  imblir. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambertin.  which, 
like  his  mother  the  earth  and  his 
father  the  sun,  is  good  to  all  with  that 
sort  of  impartiality  which  consists  in 
dealing  out  one  law  to  the  rich  and 
another  to  the  poor,  had  given  way  to 
the  more  reflective  claret :  and  then 
Lord  Lisburn,  having  for  a  few 
moments  contemplated  the  cornice, 
began  to  unfold  his  scheme. 

“  I  have  been  thinking,  Vaughan, 
that  we  live  in  degenerate  days.” 


Another,  now  the  seventh,  Roman 
tomb  has  been  discovered  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  containing  a  skeleton  in  perfect 
preservation  and  over  a  dozen  articles 
of  pure  Roman  antiquity. 
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tiik  art  of  cultivating  unhappiness.  1 

! 

The  chase  after  happiness,  or  the  pleasure  which  we  j 
di^niiy  by  calling  it  happiness,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  | 
the  common  occupation  of  all  the  world.  But  this  is  by  ! 
no  means  the  case.  There  are  people  too  apathetic  to 
c»re  about  happiness  at  all.  Some  there  are  who  pursue 
it  in  an  inverted  form;  they  find  jjleasure  in  being  un¬ 
happy,  and  happiness  in  making  themselves  and  all  around 
them  miserable ;  while  others  do  really  prefer  tragedy  to 
comedy,  and  if  they  can  get  it  in  no  other  way,  they  will 
create  tragedy,  or  the  illusion  of  it,  in  private  life.  There 
are  few  actors,  either  good  or  bad,  who  have  not  at  some 
time  believed  that  their  role  was  tragedy,  and  it  is  thus 
with  these  every-day  actors  on  the  world’s  broad  stage. 
There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the  claim.  The  tragedies  of 
Euripides  rank  higher  than  the  comfortable  sayings  of 
Horace.  “  I  also  have  suflered,”  they  proudly  say  ;  “  in 
sorrow  only  I  seek  for  consolation.”  Clearly  there  are  as 
many  ways  of  being  or  doing  the  one  thing  as  there  are  of 
bein'*  or  doing  the  other.  To  cultivate  the  habits  of  ready 
forgiveness,  of  earnest  and  persistent  cheerfulness  about 
amall  things,  of  looking  on  the  bright  side,  carries  a  man  a 
Ion'*  way  in  one  direction  ;  to  such,  however,  as  choose  the 
mposite  path,  we  volunteer  some  well-intentioned  advice. 
Those  who  find  their  pleasure —  or,  if  that  be  too  strong  a 
word,  their  satisfaction  —  in  developing  unhappiness  in 
and  for  themselves  and  others,  must  bring  to  their  task  as 
much  care  and  concentration  of  purpose  as  if  the  object 
were  not  only  good  and  wise  in  itself,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  means  to  this  end 
jhould  be  the  subject  of  serious  reflection.  A  well-sustained 
artificial  physiognomy  or  demeanor  of  any  kind  often  turns 
counterfeit  into  reality.  If  a  man  fi.\es  his  face  for  good 
temper,  he  almost  compels  himself  to  be  good  tempered, 
where.as  by  assuming  perpetually'  a  peevish  e.xpression,  a 
peevish  temper  is  engendered.  But  this  is  a  work  of  time. 
Of  course  the  better  and  more  thorough  method  is  to  create 
in  your  own  breast  the  sentiment  you  desire  to  manifest. 
And  this  with  practice  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
facility,  laying  down  a  line  beforehand,  so  that  in  repre¬ 
senting  unhappiness  you  may  not  appear  in  the  character 
of  Despair. 

One  of  the  first  moral  qualities  to  be  cherished  is  sus¬ 
picion.  This  exercise  produces  endless  results,  often  quite 
unexpected,  since  the  operation  of  it  hardly  admits  either 
of  guidance  or  check;  for  who  is  there  that  in  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future  may  not  be  bitterly  distrusted  if  long 
watched  through  a  particular  focus  ?  Father,  mother,  wife, 
husband,  or  your  best  friend  —  of  any  of  these  it  is  quite 
possible  to  end  by  believing  the  Very  worst,  if  you  steadily 
accustom  yourself  to  the  notion.  And  if  not  living  beings, 
there  are  other  sources.  Try  to  detect  a  particular  malevo¬ 
lence  as  regards  yourself  in  whatever  circumstances  occur, 
or  whatever  fate  befalls  you ;  indulge  in  portents,  dream 
dreams  and  be  careful  to  remember  them,  and  attach  great 
importance  to  them  whenever  they  presage  coming  mis¬ 
fortunes.  In  this  way  you  may  enjoy  anguish  at  will  and 
revel  in  miseries  which  have  not  yet  accrued.  By  describ¬ 
ing  your  miserable  state  of  mind  to  others  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  propagate  it,  and  so  “  spread  far  and  wide  the  great 
secret  of  s^ness.”  If  your  friends  resolutely  refuse  to 
share  your  sentiments  or  even  to  listen,  you  must  content 

Sirseif  with  prognosticating  for  them  sorrow  in  the  future. 

en  there  is  envy  to  be  induced  and  cherished,  so  that 
the  sight  of  the  success  of  others  shall  never  fail  to  produce 
murmurs,  grudging,  and  sullenness  in  your  own  breast. 
Too  much  from  this  point  of  view  cannot  bo  said  in  favor 
of  the  habit  of  passive  vindictiveness  or  the  quality  of  un¬ 
forgivingness ;  there  is  no  better  fertilizer  than  this  with 
which  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  fruitful  crop  of  unhappi¬ 
ness.  Revenge  is  not  herein  implied,  because  that  might 
to  action,  and  in  a  healthy  stand-up  fight  bad  wishes 
might  be  blown  into  the  air,  bad  blood  spent,  and  thus  all 
dm  care  and  trouble  expended  would  be  thrown  away.  It 
u  a  good  plan  to  keep  in  mind,  and  in  a  certain  fashion 


celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  particular  griefs,  losses, 
insults,  or  injuries.  If  necessary,  make  entries  in  your 
diary  to  aid  your  memory,  lor  some  people  are  absurdly 
loose  on  this  head,  and  when  they  grant  a  pardon,  Ibrget 
the  ofl'ence  as  well  as  the  cause  and  date.  Even  if  you 
forgive  a  wrong,  you  are  not  bound  to  forget  it,  or  to  re¬ 
frain  from  referring  to  it  when  so  inclined,  adding  the  fact 
of  the  pardon  accorded  as  an  extra  shaft  of  pain.  Repining 
and  habitual  discontent  are  less  unamiable  but  still  very  ser¬ 
viceable  qualities.  They  should  he  steadily  indulged,  con¬ 
stantly  fed,  and  the  causes  must  be  often  silently  reviewed 
and  dwelt  on,  so  that  nothing  may  be  overlooked  or  for¬ 
gotten.  This  group,  i.  e.,  envy,  vindictiveness,  repining, 
and  discontent  in  general,  have  this  clear  advantage — by 
cultivating  them  you  not  only  create  your  own  special 
atmosphere  of  neutral  tint  or  Indian  ink,  but  you  positively 
obtain  a  solid  rest  and  fulcrum  for  the  future,  since  they 
have  a  peculiar  power  of  corrosion.  They  eat  into  temper, 
health,  and  murals  alike ;  they  penetrate  deeply,  take 
strong  hold,  spread  their  roots,  and  so  on,  as  certainly  as 
rus’t  honeycombs  steel,  or  acid  acts  on  limestone. 

Again  :  A  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  things.”  And  this  crown,  so  desirable  to  wear,  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  one  who  steadily  applies 
himself  to  obtain  it.  'There  are  few  in  the  present  who 
can  fail  to  remember  a  happy  past,  which  by  taking  pains 
and  “  making  believe  very  much,”  they  can  rejiresent  to 
themselves  as  much  happier  than  it  really  was.  All  relat¬ 
ing  to  it  should  be  frecjuently  rehearsed,  brooded  on,  and 
mourned  over.  But  if  there  are  people  whose  condition  is 
so  obstinately  unfavorable  to  artificial  misery  that  in  fact 
they  are  in  the  present  infinitely  happier,  better  ofl’,  and 
more  free  in  action  than  at  any  former  periotl  of  their  lives, 
they  must,  in  the  language  of  novelists,  throw  a  veil  over 
the  past,  and,  having  no  prospect  or  chance  of  wretched¬ 
ness  in  the  present,  tliey  must  look  to  the  future  in  which 
to  recoup  themselves  of  the  sorrow  which  has  been  denied 
them,  and  the  unhappiness  which  they  have  so  far  failed 
to  obtain.  For  the  future  is  necessarily  more  fertile  than 
the  “  has  been  ”  —  “  of  all  words  the  most  pathetic,”  as  an 
apostle  of  sorrow  has  beautifully  said  or  sung  —  because 
imagination  can  roam  at  will;  but  memory,  though  she 
may  exaggerate  and  color,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  actually 
to  invent.  So,  take  it  that  we  are  young  now,  with  friends 
and  relatives  around  us.  AVe  may  lose  all.  Fathers,  our 
children  may  die  or  break  our  hearts.  Husbands,  our 
wives  may  drive  us  either  into  the  Bankruptcy  or  the 
Divorce  Court.  It  is  advisable  to  dwell  much  on  these 
possibilities  and  to  realize  them  in  thought ;  so  that  even 
if  circumstances  turn  otherwise,  we  shall  at  least  have 
enjoyed  these  miseries  by  anticipation,  a  delight  of  which 
no  man  can  deprive  us.  Again,  whatever  is  uncertain,  old 
age  and  death  are  not.  If  you  are  young,  reflect  that  the 
young  may  die  ;  if  you  are  old,  that  the  old  mmt  die.  By 
imagining  a  lingering,  solitary  death  caused  by  some  es¬ 
pecially  dreadful  disease,  an  ingenious  person  can  easily 
create  an  amount  of  mental  wretchedness  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  the  reality.  “  Thank  God,  it  is  no  worse,”  is 
gn  expression  often  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  votaries  of 
cheerfulness.  Such  a  phrase,  or  such  a  frame  of  mind  as 
causes  it,  ought  to  be  decisively  discouraged  by  those  who 
seriously  cultivate  unhappiness.  If  these  people  are  poor, 
they  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  paujatrs ;  if 
they  break  a  limb,  they  rejoice  that  they  have  not  broken 
two.  You  must  view  things  in  another  light,  and  steadily 
anticipate  the  very  worst.  Think  that  mortification  may, 
and  often  does,  result  from  a  fracture,  that  a  headache  may 
be  the  precursor  of  insanity,  that  a  pimple  may  be  the 
beginning  of  cancer,  and  that  if  you  die  even  that  may  be 
an  illusion,  in  which  case  you  will  certainly  be  buried 
alive.  The  precise  degree  of  misery  which  it  is  possible 
thus  to  induce  can  hardly  be  gauged,  but  it  is  very  consid¬ 
erable.  It  comes  easily  by  practice,  and  is  much  more 
commonly  to  be  met  with  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  is  also  to  be  attained  the  habit  of  rejecting  all  fresh 
or  accidental  sources  of  happiness  which  open  out,  as  it 
were,  hap-hazard  in  life.  'These  obstacles  to  your  success 
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must  be  con(|ucre(i  in  detail  ;  regard  them  with  coldness 
and  sour  distrust,  examine  them  one  by  one,  discover  or 
believe  that  you  discover  tlieir  hollowness  or  their  fleeting, 
temporary,  and  unsatisfying  nature.  If,  notwithstanding 
this  severe  ordeal,  these  advantages  are  undeniably  real, 
substantial,  and  of  a  lasting  kind,  little  indeed  can  be  done 
except  to  close  your  eyes,  ignore  them,  and  reflect  that,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  decay  follows  blossotn  and 
fruit  as  surely  as  night  follows  day  after  the  most  beautiful 
of  sunsets,  but  if  by  no  exertion  can  you  procure  sufficient 
unhappiness  of  your  own,  you  may  still  suffer  vicarious 
misery  in  the  persons  of  your  friends — if  such  you  still 
possess :  apprehend  all  things,  attain  hopelessnes.s,  make 
the  worst  of  the  present,  and  look  on  the  black  side  of  the 
future.  There  is  an  art  not  sufficiently  understood  in  this 
country,  of  “  posing  ”  in  your  wretchedness,  and  surveying 
yourself  as  it  were  from  the  outside.  The  French  have 
the  word  and  understand  the  knack  or  trick  de  *e  poxer. 
“  I  am  not  made,”  says  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions,  “  like 
any  other  man  I  have  seen ;  ”  and  thenee  inevitably  follows 
a  burst  of  senseless  pitie  de  soi  mime,  whence  by  easy 
gradations  through  disnialness  to  blackest  melancholy,  it 
is  true  that  all  this  will  make  people  disagreeable,  and  that 
it  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  se  rieillir  el  x’enlaUhr  may  be 
taken  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  So  best. 
The  assurance  of  being  thus  rendered  through  advancing 
years  more  cankered  and  unattractive,  more  unfit  to  love 
and  be  loved,  will  cast  a  solid  and  legitimate  gloom  on  any 
stray  particles  of  the  happiness  which  they  have  rejected 
and  the  pleasures  they  have  forsworn. 


“YOU  MUST  KNOW  BANKS.” 

My  wife  and  1  resolved  to  retire  from  the  perplexities 
and  publicity  of  a  town  life  into  the  innocent  ease  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  a  country  village ;  and  having  made  up  our 
minds  to  the  move,  we  tried  to  settle  the  whereabouts. 
After  answering  a  hundred  advertisements  of  small  and 
singularly  unobjectionable  houses,  and  visiting  some  fifty 
of  them,  we  fixed  on  one  on  the  outskirts  of  the  large  village 
of  Seflon.  We  imagine  ourselves  scientific,  so  we  made 
our  choice  with  a  view  to  ferns,  aquariums,  flowers,  mosses, 
and  other  roots  of  exj>crimcntal  philosophy.  Of  course  our 
new  neighbors  looked  on  us  as  over-learned,  seeing  these 
symptoms  of  abstruseness,  and  complimented  us  by  declaring 
we  had  quite  a  museum  indoors  and  horticultural  gardens 
out.  W’e  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  celebrity 
before,  but  we  soon  became  even  more  celebrated  than  we 
desired. 

As  one  neighbor  called  after  another,  and  all  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  the  general 
cry  was,  “  Oh,  you  should  know  Banks  I  You  must  know 
Banks !  ” 

“  Who  is  Banks?  ”  we  ask. 

“  Such  a  clever  man  !  quite  a  genius.  Has  been  all  over 
the  world,  and  knows  everything.  Lives  alone  in  that 
lovely  place  the  other  side  of  the  village,  and  has  the  most 
beautiful  garden  and  fernery  in  the  country.” 

“  What  is  he  like  ?  ”  asks  my  wife,  interested. 

“  Well,  like  clever  people  generally.  Careless  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  peculiar  looking.” 

“  Humph  1  ”  say  I,  glancing  at  my  wife  to  see  how  she 
will  take  this  ;  for,  between  ourselves,  she  considered  her¬ 
self  clever,  and  is  especially  particular  in  her  dress,  and  is 
anything  but  peculiar-looking. 

“  That  theory  was  exploded  when  Hannah  More  died. 
Clever  people  are  no  longer  peculiar,”  she  says  satirically. 

“  Everybody  is  clever  nowadaj's,”  I  remark  senten- 
tiously. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  as  our  last  visitor  departed,  my 
wife  would  say,  — 

“  How  strange  that  Banks  has  not  called  I  We  must 
know  Banks.” 

We  are  naturally  fond  of  society,  and  were  soon  admitted 
into  the  various  coteries  of  the  village  and  its  neighborhood. 


[June  U,  : 

We  went  to  dinners,  afternoon  teas,  suppers,  wherever  we  i 
were  invited,  and  soon  became  (piite  popular  [Kjople;  but  ' 
we  never  met  Banks.  Either  he  was  not  at  home,  or  he  ^ 
h.ad  excused  himself  on  this  plea  or  that,  or  he  had  not  I 
been  invited ;  for  “  it  was  no  good  to  invite  him,  he  alwavs 
declined.” 

Even  in  this  seventh  heaven  of  country  love  and  peace 
there  was  bitterness,  and  my  wife’s  happiness  was  alloyed 
because  she  could  not  “  know  Banks.” 

“  If  they  would  not  din  his  name  into  my  ears  forever,  I  I 
should  be  indiflerent,”  she  said ;  “  but  we  really  must  ■ 

bis  acquaintance.”  I 

“  We  have  no  daughters  to  marry,  so  why  arc  you  so  I' 
anxious  about  a  bachelor  ?  ”  I  ask,  beginning  to  feeljeal-  I 
ous.  J 

“  He  is  evidently’  the  only  person  in  the  place  worth 
knowing,”  she  replies.  “  Besides,  he  gives  to  everything.  ■ 
1  sec  his  name  down  for  every  charity,  and  I  want  to  ask 
for  a  subscription  to  my  pet  Dorcas.”  J 

“  Write  him  a  polite  note  in  the  third  person.”  ;! 

“  I  will ;  then  we  must  know  Banks.” 

The  sentence  had  become  a  proverb  and  joke  between 
us. 

My  wife  wrote,  and  in  a  week  or  so  received  a  note  and 
five  pounds,  with  Mr.  Banks’s  compliments.  She  composed 
so  elaborate  an  acknowledgment  that  I  accused  her  of 
writing  a  love-letter,  and  getting  fast  in  her  old  age.  I  got 
a  good  snubbing  in  return. 

We  were  celebrated  for  our  little  dinners  ;  but  even  they 
were  not  as  charming  as  they  used  to  be,  for  lack  of  this  un¬ 
attainable  element,  and  1  now  grew  anxious  to  secure  it. 

We  passed  and  repassed  his  house  —  paused  to  look  tit  his 
profusion  of  flowers  and  ferns  —  sought  for  him  at  church, 
where,  we  were  told,  he  was  to  be  seen  twice  each  Sunday, 
but  failed  to  see  him.  Once  we  were  walking  with  a  j 
friend,  who  exclaimed  suddenly,  “  There  is  Banks  1  I  want 
to  speak  to  him  ;  ”  and  we  perceived  a  tallish  man  in  the 
distance,  whose  only  remarkable  feature  was  a  wide-awake. 

On  another  occasion,  a  young  lady  was  with  us,  and  she 
said  with  a  bhi.di  and  simper,  “Here  is  Mr.  Banks  I”  as 
somelKMly  passed  rapidly  and  raised  his  hat. 

“  He  is  nothing  particular  after  all,”  said  my  wife,  glanc¬ 
ing  back. 

“  Ob,  he  is  charming!  Don’t  you  know  Mr.  Banks? " 
said  the  young  lady. 

One  day,  however,  when  we  were  near  his  house,  we  saw 
a  man  working  in  the  garden.  My  wife  said  impulsively,  ? 

“  There  is  the  gardener  I  I  must  ask  him  for  a  hit  of  that  | 
curious  fern.” 

She  started  across  the  road,  and  I  followed  humbly,  as  I  li 
am  always  compelled  to  do.  I  hear  her  make  her  requests  |j 
in  her  most  gracious  and  bland  manner,  and  see  the  gar-  jj 
dener  turn  and  approach  the  railing.  !! 

“  You  have  such  a  lovely  garden.  It  does  you  so  much  | 
honor.”  she  says,  while  1  examine  the  man.  ! 

“  Will  you  walk  in  and  look  at  it,  and  make  choice  of  ; 
any  specimens  you  fancy  ?  ”  he  said  poli'ely,  but  nervously,  | 
and  with  a  sliglit  impediment  in  his  s|>eech. 

He  went  towards  a  small  gate  leading  into  a  shrubbery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  my  wife  skirting  the  railing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  I  following  with  a  chuckled, 
“Now  we  shall  know  Banks.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  he  is  not  at  home,  or  we  should  not 
be  asked  in,”  said  she. 

I  always  say  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  jealous,  for  my 
wife’s  manner  is  certainly  frightfully  attractive.  It  was 

Siite  as  courteous  to  her  gardener  as  it  could  have  been  to  ; 
e  enviable  Banks  himself.  ,  j 

“  So  much  obliged  to  you.  This  is  quite  a  paradise,”  : 
she  says,  passing  through  the  gate  held  open  by  the  gar-  j 
dener,  and  adding  carelessly,  “I  suppose  Mr.  Banks  is  not  j 
at  home  ?  ”  j 

“  I  am  Mr.  Banks,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

Thus  at  last,  we  knew  Banks  I  My  wife  was  confused  ■ 
for  a  moment,  during  which  brief  period  I  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue,  with  —  .  « 

“  You  must  excuse  our  intrusion;  for  having  heard  of 
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rour  choice  ferns,  wc  could  no  more  resist  their  attraction 
thin  a  moth  a  candle’s.  My  ^ife  is  the  most  resolute  spec- 
iincn-liimter  in  the  world.” 

«  And  we  have  heard  so  much  of  you  and  your  treasures 
that  we  have  been  dyinj  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ever 
linccwehave  been  here,”  said  that  lady,  recovering  herself. 

“I  intended  to  do  myself  the  pleasure,”  began  Banks, 
iQcl  paused. 

«  We  have  hoped  and  despaired  so  long  that  we  have 
anticipated  you,”  said  my  wife,  laughing  and  venturing  to 
look  at  Banks  for  the  first  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  ibrty,  or  perhaps  leas,  young  and 
yet  old  looking  —  with  that  e.xpression  of  mingled  reserve, 
jweetness,  and  melancholy  which  women  call  “  interesting.” 
He  had  a  broad  forehead,  well  lined  either  with  thought  or 
care,  and  deep-set,  c.xpressive  gray  eyes.  They  were  rather 
Uke  iny  wife’s,  and  I  perceived  that  when  they  glanced  at 
one  another,  a  sort  of  understanding,  one  might  almost  say 
mesmeric  sympathy,  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

We  were  soon  all  three  eng.aged  in  conversation  on  top¬ 
ics  of  mutual  interest.  He  had  not  been  overrated,  and  was 
ccrtiiinly  an  agreeable,  clever,  and  in  some  sort  scientific 
man.  He  showe<l  us  his  garden,  which  was  laid  out  with 
(Trent  taste,  and  which  he  said  he  cultivated  mainly  himself; 
his  fernery,  containing  every  specimen  of  fern  capable  of 
bearing  the  English  climate,  and  a  rockery  covered  with 
various  species  of  parasitical  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens 
that  must  have  cost  him  yeais  of  labor  to  collect  and  make 
flouiidi.  But  what  pleased  my  wife  and  me  most,  in  spite 
of  our  scientific  proclivities,  was  a  dell  outside  the  garden, 
which  held  a  rustic  seat,  and  through  which  a  tiny  rivulet 
ran.  Here  was  every  wild  (lower  that  bounteous  spring 
lavishes  on  ungrateful  man,  and  every  bird  that  sings  in 
England’s  air.  Crumbs  were  visible,  for  which  Mr.  Banks 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
itrewing  them  in  winter,  and  continued  it  all  the  year 
round. 

“  The  nightingale  favors  mo  sometimes,”  he  said,  “  and 
lomeofthe  birds  arc  quite  tame.” 

As  if  in  proof  of  his  assertions  a  thrush  burst  into  song 
to  near  us  that  I  turned  in  surprise,  and  saw  the  bird  so 
close  that  I  could  have  caught  it.  I  was,  in  effect,  about 
to  make  the  attempt;  but  Banks  arrested  me,  saying, 
quietly,  — 

“I  never  molest  them,  and  I  have  educated  Flush  to  re- 
ipcct  their  privileges.” 

lie  jiointcd  to  a  shaggy  terrier,  following  close  at  his 
hccN. 

“Tint  was  Mrs.  Browning’s  dog  I  ”  .said  my  wife,  who 
was  a  devoted  lover  of  that  great  poetess. 

“Yes.  I  named  this  dear  friend  after  him.  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  understood  that  a  dog  was  truly  one’s  fastest  friend. 
Mr  Flush,  like  hers,  has 

“  ‘  Watched  within  a  curtained  room, 

Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom, 

Bound  the  sick  and  dreary.’ " 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Flush  sprang  upon  his  master, 
mil  licked  his  hand,  while  I  remarked  that  Airs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  letters  to  Mr.  AVedgewood  concerning  Flush  were 
tlinost  more  delightfully  earnest  than  her  poem. 

As  we  could  not  remain  in  this  enchanted  land  forever, 
wc  prepared  to  leave  it.  My  wife’s  hands,  and  arms  even, 
were  filled  with  flaricultural  treasures,  so  that  she  might 
easily  have  bowed  herself  olf;  but  shake  hands  she  would 
and  did  ;  so  wc  all  parted  more  as  friends  than  strangers. 

We  exiiected  a  visit  from  Banks  the  next  day  —  at  least 
iny  wife  did  —  but  wc  were  disappointed.  The  week 
paaxHl,  and  he  did  not  come. 

“Your  (a.«cinations  have  failed  for  once,”  I  say. 

“1  shall  send  him  that  lycopodium  he  was  asking  about, 
and  then  he  must  come,”  she  replies. 

“We  will  know  Banks  I  ”  I  cry  suspiciously. 

The  lycopodium  went,  and  a  note  of  thanks  was  returned  ; 
•till  he  did  not  call.  But  he  waylaid  us  as  we  again  passed 
ni8  house  —  we  always  were  passing  his  house  —  and  gra- 
ciouily  acknowledged  the  gift.  Down  came  a  quick,  pat¬ 


tering,  unc.xpected  April  shower,  and  we  had  no  umbrella. 
Politeness  compelled  him  to  offer  shelter,  and  we  went  into 
his  house. 

“  Well,  we  have  succeeded  at  last,  Mr.  Banks,”  I  say, 
when  wc  arc  happily  engaged  in  surveying  his  small  aqua¬ 
rium  and  vaunting  our  own  ;  Flush  was  at  his  side. 

He  looks  inquisitive,  my  wife  reproachful,  for  she  knows 
me,  and  expects  something  disagreeable;  but  I  continue 
provokingly, — 

“You  will  not  come  to  the  mountain,  so  the  mountain 
has  forced  itself  upon  you.  My  wife  thinks  you  the  only 
person  worth  knowing  in  Seflon,  and,  woman-like,  she 
made  your  acquaintance.” 

I  believe  they  both  blushed,  as  he  muttered  something 
about  “  too  much  honor.”  I  know  my  wife  looked  indig¬ 
nantly  at  me. 

“  AVill  you  waive  ceremony  and  dine  with  us  to-mor¬ 
row  ?  ”  I  continue.  “  AVe  have  many  pursuits  in  common, 
and  wc  have  some  things  that  may  interest  you.  AV’e  shall 
be  quite  alone,  and  have  not  even  a  marriageable  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

He  smiled,  and  his  smile  was  winning.  I  was  conscious 
of  being  better  dressed,  even  better  looking,  but  I  could 
not  boast  of  such  a  smile  as  that;  and  I  glanced  at  my 
wife  to  sec  if  .she  had  observed  it.  Of  course  she  had,  for 
nothing  ever  escapes  her. 

“  1  go  little  into  society ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy,”  he 
said,  to  my  great  surprise  and  my  wife’s  undisguised  dc- 
light. 

JSheh.ad  compassed  her  end  at  last,  and  we  should  know 
Banks  I  No  sooner  did  wc  rcjich  home  than  she  began 
preparations  for  the  petit  diner  of  the  morrow. 

“  Y’ou  never  took  half  so  much  trouble  for  me  1  ”  I  grum¬ 
ble. 

“  A'ou  were  never  half  so  interesting,”  she  retorts. 

AV’ell,  wc  triumphed  in  having  Banks  all  to  ourselves. 
AA''e  were  trol*  teles  dans  nu  bonnet ;  for  as  soon  as  he  over¬ 
came  a  slight  shyness  at  finding  himself  reversing  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  society,  he  entered  into  all  our  pet  theories  with 
evident  interest.  He  was  a  delightful  companion;  and  I 
regariled  my  wife’s  pleasure  in  securing  him  with  my  usual 
cynical  jealousy.  1  must  not  forget  to  say  that  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Flush,  for  whose  presence  he  apologized  by 
the  assurance  that  they  were  inseparable. 

By  degrees  we  also  grew  to  he  nearly  inseparahle  ;  that 
is  to  say,  my  wife  tamed  him  so  judiciously,  that  he  came  to 
us  whenever  he  liked,  and  our  intimacy  gradually  ripened 
into  friendship.  AA'^c  discovered  that  he  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  an  extensive  reader,  a  wandering  philanthropist: 
but  of  his  private  history  we  could  glean  nothing.  He  was 
known  to  be  of  good  family  and  ample  means,  and  there 
was  no  ascertained  blight  on  his  name  or  fame;  but  ho 
lived  alone,  and  seemed  to  have  few  personal  friends.  He 
was,  however,  a  good  deal  from  home,  and  my  wife  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  went  to  visit  his  relations. 

As  she  was  the  most  consummate  and  determined  of 
matchmakers,  my  jealousy  was  excited  because  she  did  not 
propose  to  find  a  wife  for  Banks.  I  mooted  the  subject 
cautiously  one  day,  when  she  assured  me  she  had  been 
thinking  of  it,  but  that  she  intended  him  to  supply  my 
place  when  kindly  Nature  had  finished  her  work  with  me. 

“  I  am  the  tougher  of  the  two,”  I  say  grimly. 

“  \ATdl.  I  have  considered  that  side  of  the  question  also,” 
she  replied  reflectively ;  “sol  mean  to  keep  you  both  as 
long  as  1  can,  and  be  con.«olcd  by  the  survivor  when  one 
shall  depart.” 

“  AA’hat  if  you  should  go  first?  ”  I  ask.  “  Then  it  will 
be  for  mu  to  look  out,  and  I  shall  at  once  propose  for 
Addy.” 

“  Addy  would  no  more  have  you  than  the  Great  ..uogul : 
but  she  would  just  suit  Banks,”  says  my  wife  reflectively. 
“  Let  ns  ask  her  to  come.” 

“  AVilh  all  my  heart;  but  you  know  she  will  see  no  one 
hut  ourselves,”  I  reply. 

“  That  will  suit  very  well ;  for  then  you  and  she  can 
amuse  one  another,  and  I  will  improve  the  occasion  with 
Banks.  AVe  do  know  Banks.” 
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My  wife  always  acts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  for,  like 
her  sex  generally,  she  is  what  has  been  delicately  called 
“  a  creature  of  impulse.”  She  wrote  her  invitation  at  once, 
talking  to  me  the  whole  time. 

“  It  will  be  rich  fun  to  try  and  bring  them  together.  He 
declines  to  meet  our  friends  ;  she  has  given  up  society  since 
her  husband's  death.  /  should  have  consoled  myself  long 
ago,  for  he  was  no  better  than  a  mummy  or  a  jelly-fish  ! 
But  I  could  not  change  my  name  for  Banks !  Adelaide 
Percy  could  never  become  Adelaide  Banks !  ” 

“  I  thought  you  intended  us  to  remain  as  we  are,  until 
you  could  marry  Banks,  and  1  Addy,”  I  suggest. 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  your  position,”  she  remarks, 
aigning  her  name  in  letters  that  filled  a  line. 

Neither  did  1 ;  but  I  suggested  that  we  should  be  like 
the  Kilkenny  cats  ;  a  story  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was 
young,  and  puzzles  me  still. 

The  Adelaide  Percy  to  whom  this  suddenly-improvised 
Invitation  was  sent  was  the  widow  of  Marmaduke  Percy, 

Es(j.,  M.P.  for - shire.  We  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her 

just  before  we  had  the  happiness  first  “  to  know  Banks,” 
and  shortly  after  her  husband’s  death.  Why  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  old  Percy,  and  why  she  grieved  for  him  now  that  he 
had  been  so  considerate  as  to  leave  her  rich,  handsome, 
and  still  sufficiently  young,  nobody  could  guess ;  except, 
perhaps,  my  wife,  who  made  even  broader  “  Guesses  at 
Truth  ”  than  the  admirable  brothers  Hare.  She  said  that 
she  was  convinced  Addy  had  been  forced  into  the  match  ; 
for  had  she  not  been  her  school-fellow  and  bosom  friend, 
and  did  she  not  know  that  she  would  never  have  married 
an  old  man  if  she  could  have  helped  it '(  What  girl  would’/ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  had  found  Mrs.  Percy  a  highly- 
prosperous,  but  somewhat  reserved  and  sobered  lady.  Her 
handsome  country-house  was  well  appointed,  and  all  her 
domestics  appeared  much  devoted  to  her.  We  heard  and 
saw  that  she  was  a  good  mistress  and  judicious  friend  to 
the  poor  neighbors  who  surrounded  her.  Really  a  friend, 
and  not  an  inquisitor,  as  some  ladies  are  reported  to  be  who 
make  a  profession  of  the  poor.  But  she  saw  no  society, 
beyond  the  ordinary  morning  callers  who  performed  their 
daily  duty-rounds  in  their  various  vehicles ;  and  but  for 
innate  good-breeding,  she  would  not  have  seen  these.  Still, 
we  had  a  delightful  time  with  her,  for  she  was  well-read, 
and  had  travelled  before  her  marriage,  making  the  most  of 
her  opportunities  :  moreover,  she  chreroned  us  to  all  places 
where  we  fancied  our  coveted  specimens  might  be  ob-  l 
tained. 

My  wife,  whose  curiosity  is  as  remarkable  as  her  match-  j 
making  and  impulse,  learnt  from  one  and  another  of  her  i 
people  that  she  had  been  a  devoted  wife  to  the  most  selfish  1 
and  tiresome  of  husbands ;  nursing  him,  through  illness  { 
and  still  worse  irritability,  with  unswerving  patience  and  ' 
sweetness ;  but  she  also  learnt  that  she  had  never  been  : 
either  more  cheerful  or  less  reserved  than  we  found  her.  | 

“  A  model  woman  !  "  I  exclaimed.  “  Calm,  sober,  ret-  i 
icent  1  ”  ! 

“  Tiresome  I  I  hate  people  from  whom  one  cannot  pump  i 
up  a  secret ;  and  Addy  won’t  tell  even  me  what  has  changed 
her  so  !  ”  said  my  wife,  pressing  a  flower  she  was  about  to 
dry. 

“  Perhaps  it  was  that  railway  .accident  abroad,  in  which 
her  only  brother  was  killed,”  I  suggested,  examining  a 
piece  of  moss. 

“  More  likely  a  tiresome  husband.  Nothing  depresses 
the  spirits  like  a  husband,”  she  replied  demurely. 

“  Yours  are  lively  enough,”  I  rejoined.  “  That  speaks 
well  for  me.” 

We  remained  a  month  with  Addy,  and  left  her  much 
as  we  found  her;  grave,  thoughtful, and  reserved, but  truly 
afiectionate  and  warm-hearted. 

My  wife  seemed  unable  to  exist  through  the  two  days 
that  intervened  between  her  invitation  and  Addy’s  answer. 
Happily  for  me,  Addy  was  tractable,  and  promised  to  come, 
provided  she  were  not  expected  to  see  people. 

“  Banks  cannot  be  called  peopU.  She  must  know 
Banks  1  ”  savs  my  most  unyielding  of  wives,  pullin<:  mv 
hair  with  delight. 


“  You  will  get  into  hot  water  between  them,  like  th»t 
leaf  you  are  skeletoning,”  say  I  ungrammatically,  if  scien¬ 
tifically. 

Addy  arrived  :  and  whether  it  was  change  of  air,  or  the 
sense  of  once  more  visiting  olil  friends,  she  greeted  us 
cheerfully,  and  with  evident  pleasure.  Her  pale  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  handsome  eyes  flashed,  as  my  wife  wel¬ 
comed  her  with  all  the  eflusion  of  a  school-girl. 

“You  are  quite  alone;  you  will  have  no  compi>ny’f” 
were  amongst  her  first  questions. 

“One  cannot  be  said  to  be  alone,  when  one  is  two;  and 
everybody  knows  three  are  no  company,”  said  my  wife 
evasively. 

Banks  was  invited  for  the  very  next  day,  also  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  alone ;  but,  as  my  wife  insisted 
again,  “  Three’s  no  company.” 

We  were  getting  through  the  twilight  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  when  a  distant  but  shrill  bark  announced 
Flush.  Addy  was  almost  animated  at  that  moment;  but 
my  wife  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

“  Oh,  Addy,  I  am  so  sorry !  1  verily  believe  this  is  a 

tame  friend  of  ours  and  his  dog.  We  must  ask  him  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  indeed,  I  dare  say  he  has  come  on  purpose ;  for  he 
has  carte  hlanrhe  here,  anil  I  forgot  to  give  him  carle  noire 
on  your  account,”  said  my  wife,  with  slaameless  eilVontery. 

Addy  seemed  about  to  escape,  when  Biinks  entered  un¬ 
announced. 

“  Only  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow  of  mine,”  whis- 
pereil  my  wife  as  she  rose  to  meet  him,  and  muttered  some 
sort  of  inaudible  introduction. 

He  was  taken  in,  but  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
run  away ;  so  he  seated  himself  near  my  wife,  and  began 
to  talk  at  one  end  of  our  good-sized  drawing-room,  while  I 
engaged  Addy  in  conversation  at  the  other,  bhe  was 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  conservatory,  and  her  tall, 
elegant  figure  was  half  in  light,  half  in  sh.adow.  Her  low 
voice  must  have  been  inaudible  to  our  companions ;  but 
the  echo  of  theirs  reached  us.  Just  as  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced,  she  said  hastily,  — 

“  Who  is  he  ’/  ” 

And  I  replied,  as  I  offered  my  arm,  — 

“Oh,  don’t  you  know  Banks?  I  thought  everybody 
knew  Banks.” 

When  our  partie  qnarree  was  formed,  and  I  was  mentally 
rubbing  my  hands  at  my  gustatory  prospects,  I  glanced  at 
our  guests  to  see  how  they  Imd  taken  this  iufrin;’ement  of 
our  compact.  Addy  was  gazing  at  her  empty  plate  as  if  it 
were  a  mesmerist,  and  she  a  ha{>les8  medium.  She  was 

iiale  and  motionless,  and  the  color  had  gone  from  her  lips. 

^  could  not  have  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
could  have  produced  such  an  effect,  and  began  to  think 
there  was  some  obstinacy  of  temper  at  the  bottom  of  her 
misanthropy.  I  looked  from  her  to  Banks.  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  my  wife,  and  bowling  out  soup  for  her;  looking 
rather  “  put  out,”  it  must  be  confessed. 

“  Do  have  some  soup,  Aildy,  You  eat  nothing,”  said 
that  diplomatist,  as  Addy  shook  her  head  at  our  neat  par¬ 
lor-maid. 

“  Some  fish,  then.  You  are  ill,  dear!  ”  she  added,  see¬ 
ing  how  pale  our  guest  was, 

“  No,  no.  Pray  don’t,”  said  Addy,  casting  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  glance  of  entreaty  at  my  wife,  and  gulping  down 
a  large  glass  of  water. 

Banks  started,  dropped  the  soup-ladle,  and  looked  at  his 
vis-a-vis  for  the  first  time.  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  as 
he  saw  that  grand  profile  ;  for  Addy  was  as  handsome  as  a 
Cleopatra. 

“  Can  this  be  love  at  first  sl"ht?  ”  I  asked  myself. 

His  face  grew  crimson  ;  his  brows  met  as  with  an  angry 
frown ;  his  deep  eyes  flaslied  ;  and  he  half  rose,  as  if  about 
to  leave  the  dinner-table.  Flush  rose  also  with  an  inqui^ 
ing  bark ;  but,  putting  him  down  almost  roughly,  he  re¬ 
covered  himself  and  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice, — 

“  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mrs.  Percy  before.” 
Addy,  in  turning  her  imploring  eyes  from  my  wife,  had 
encountered  those  of  Banks.  She  was  red  enou;,'h  now, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  face  of  a  pain  so  intense 
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that  my  wife  was  alarmed.  She  made  a  slight  movement, 
nevertheless,  in  return  for  a  formal  bow  of  grim  eivility 
from  Banks ;  but  her  eyes  again  returned  to  the  mesmeric 
plate,  and  her  face  to  its  rigid  pallor.  I  could  not  resist 
»  malicious  glance  at  my  wife,  who  was,  I  perceived, 
ashamed  of  her  management.  She  was  not  to  be  beat, 
however.  She  dashed  at  once  into  her  pet  subjects,  and 
eiiwa^ed  Banka  in  conversation  on  them,  appealing  now 
snS  then  to  Addy  to  confirm  facts  relative  to  the  ilora  of 
her  neighborhood,  or  some  foreign  incident.  Addy  replied 
in  monosyllables  ;  but  I  had  never  heard  Banks  so  elo(|uent 
or  agreeable.  He  and  my  wife  kej)t  up  the  conversational 
ball  between  them  —  tossing  it  from  gardens  to  museums, 
from  museums  to  picture-galleries,  and  finally  letting  it  fall 
in  Italy.  I  had  time  fully  to  enjoy  my  petit  diner ;  for  not 
a  wonl  could  I  get  from  Addy,  and  not  one  could  1  thrust 
in  between  this  collision  of  tongues.  Only  once,  when  my 
wife  suddenly  mentioned  Milan,  did  I  remark  any  other 
iFti  of  acquaintanceship  between  our  friends.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  look  at  one  another  involuntarily,  but  only  for  a 
moment ;  the  mesmeric  plate  and  my  mesmeric  wife  drew 
them  apart  again  irresistibly. 

I  never  passed  so  uncomfortable  a  dinner.  It  wiis  worse 
than  cold  soup  and  ill-cooked  venison  :  but  it  was  over  at 
last,  and  tlie  ladies  withdrew.  If  women  are  hyperintjuis- 
itive,  men  are  rationally  intjuisitive.  I  felt  a  rea-onable 
curiosity  concerning  the  previous  meetings  of  Banks  and 
Addy,  so  I  put  the  former  a  few  delicate  questions :  — 

“  Strange  that  ^ou  two  should  have  met  before.  How, 
when,  and  where  f  ” 

I  thought  my  facetious  introduction  of  this  interesting 
game  would  excite  a  smile ;  but  it  produced  a  frown. 

“  In  Italy  —  years  ago.  What  excellent  wine  !  ”  was 
the  response. 

“  You  do  not  appear  to  be  well  acijuainted  ;  but  I  hope 
jrou  will  improve  on  your  slight  intimacy  while  Mrs.  Percy 
itays  with  us,”  I  continued.  “  She  is  one  of  the  most  ami¬ 
able  and  accomplished  women  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  her.” 

“  I  scarcely  think  I  should.  I  do  not  care  for  female  so¬ 
ciety,”  ho  replied  ;  and  I  could  get  no  more  out  of  him. 

\Ve  found  the  ladies  even  more  silent  than  we  had  been, 
and  they  did  not,  as  is  their  rule,  brighten  up  when  we  ap¬ 
peared.  But  Banks  grew  exceedingly  lively,  and  was  so 
devoted  to  my  wife,  that  I  remarked  aside  to  Addy  that  I 
began  to  feel  jealous.  It  was  strange  how  he  lingered  on 
—  strange  how  he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  immovable 
Addy,  who  sat  with  her  elbow  on  the  table,  shrouding  her 
face  with  a  white  hand,  on  which  was  the  ring  which  had 
bound  her  to  old  Percy,  and  no  other.  She  had  left  off  her 
weeds,  and  was  only  in  slight  mourning  —  something  black 
and  white  I  remember  it  was,  which  became  her  wonder- 
iiillr. 

When  at  last  he  and  Flush  rose  to  go,  she  rose  also ;  and 
when  he  had  wished  my  wife  and  me  good  night,  and  was 
about  to  make  her  a  distant  bow,  she  walked  towanls  him 
and  held  out  her  hand.  The  action  must  have  been  premedi¬ 
tated,  for  it  had  the  calm  dignity  of  a  certain  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  which  was  touching  even  to  the  bystanders,  and  over¬ 
powering  to  him  who  took  the  band,  held  it  a  moment,  then 
fet  it  go  without  speaking. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  I  resolved  to  find  out  with  my 
rational  inipiisitiveness,  my  wife  having  failed  with  her 
hyperinijuisitiveness. 

“  Anil  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  us  all  these  years, 
Addy  V  ”  I  said  ;  “  you  do  know  Banks  I  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Addy,  with  a  large  tear  in  her  eye. 

“  Do  tell  us  all  about  it ;  we  are  dying  to  know,” 

“1  met  Mr.  Banks  abroad  at  the  saddest  time  of  my  whole 
life,”  said  Addy,  in  the  same  calm,  premeditated  sort  of 
way  as  the  previous  out-holding  of  her  hand.  “  His  mother 
nnd  my  brother  were  killed  in  that  frightful  railway  acci¬ 
dent  at  Milan,  and  he  and  I  were  left  alone.  He  was  very 
good  to  me.  Do  not  ask  me  any  more,  dear,  dear  friends.” 

She  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was  our  last  at¬ 
tempt  at  curiosity,  for  we  knew  that  the  frightful  catastro¬ 
phe  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  brother  she  loved  with 


I  all  her  heart  had  been  the  precursor  of  a  long  illness  and 
i  brain-fever.  We  had  heard  that  she  was  alone  at  the  time, 
and  that,  until  her  parents  reached  her,  she  had  been  in¬ 
debted  to  strangers  for  care  and  aid.  Still  we  could  not 
account  for  her  peculiar  kind  of  emotion  on  meeting  Banks, 
or  for  his  strange  manner. 

“  There  is  something  under  the  rose,”  said  my  wife. 

“  Your  match-making  may  as  well  be  stowed  away  with 
it,”  quoth  1. 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  invite  Banks  again  every  day 
and  all  day,”  said  she. 

But  the  following  morning  we  ascertained  that  our  rest¬ 
less  friend  had  left  home  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  his 
servants  did  not  know  where  he  was  gone.  It  was  my 
wife’s  pleasure  that  Addy  should  not  be  told  this,  and  we 
prevailed  on  her  to  remain  with  us  longer  than  she  in¬ 
tended.  Her  manner  grew  fitful  and  excitable,  and  my 
wife  declared  that  she  started  at  every  sound,  and  turned 
red  and  pale  at  every  bell.  I  began  to  hint  that  she  was 
not,  after  all.  the  piece  of  calm  perfection  I  had  imagined, 
but  a  mere  woman,  and  my  wife  required  to  know  what  I 
could  desire  better. 

More  than  a  month  passed  thus,  when  we  were  suddenly 
informed  that  an  old  and  favorite  horse  belonging  to  Banks 
was  ill,  and  that  he  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  immediately.  He  had  often  told  us  that  he  had  two 
faithful  friends,  his  horse  and  dog. 

“  We  must  go  and  see  alter  him,”  said  my'  wife.  “  If 
that  stupid  old  horse  dies,  he  will  shoot  himself,  and  leave 
orders  that  they  shall  be  buried  together.  Addy,  there  are 
marvellous  recipes  for  moribund  quadrupeds  in  that  huge 
folio  over  the  dining-room  window.  Look  them  out  while 
we  are  away.  Chivers  will  bring  you  the  steps ;  but  take 
care  you  don’t  bre.ik  your  neck,  or  we  shall  have  to  add 
you  to  the  hecatomb.” 

Addy  was  struggling  with  some  emotion,  but  turned  upon 
this  into  my  piece  of  calm  perfection  again. 

We  found  Banks  in  the  stable  in  the  utmost  distress. 
The  horse  was  apparently  dying. 

“  How  kind  of  you!  ”  he  said,  wringing  my  hand. 

“  My  father  had  a  horse  just  in  this  state,  and  one  of 
those  old  recipes  cured  him,”  said  my  sagacious  wife. 

“Where  is  it  V  How  can  I  get  it?”  asked  Banks. 
“  May  1  go  with  you  and  procure  it,  and  have  it  made  up 
at  the  chemist’s  at  once  ?  ” 

He  had  great  faith  in  my  wife’s  judgment ;  so  we  all  hur¬ 
ried  off  together,  leaving  the  horse  to  the  groom  and  farrier. 
He  outstrode  us  in  bis  excitement,  and  was  in  the  hall 
while  we  were  barely  on  the  thre.shold.  Adily  came  out  of 
the  dining-room,  breathless,  exclaiming:  “1  have  found 
them.  How  is  he  —  how  is  the  horse  ?  ” 

They  met  face  to  face,  and  we  heard  him  say,  “  Good 
heavens !  Adelaide  again  1  ”  as  he  strove  to  hurry  past  her. 

“  Oh,  this  is  cruel  1  let  us  be  friends  1  ”  she  cried  desper¬ 
ately. 

“  Friends  !  with  one  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  life  I 
—  never!  I  have  but  one  friend,  and  he  lies  dying,”  he  said 
in  a  low,  hoarse  voice. 

Flush  understood  him,  and  barked  a  sharp  protest. 

“  Aye,  I  forgot  my  jmor  Flush,”  he  added,  stooping  over 
the  dog,  whose  large  eyes  looked  as  reproachful  as  Ade¬ 
laide’s. 

She  hastened  up-stairs  as  he  entered  the  hall,  with  the 
words,  “  Hard  I  unforgiving  I  ”  on  her  lips. 

We  found  the  folio  open  at  the  recipes,  and  two  or  three 
copied  out  in  her  clear  large  handwriting.  My  wife  se¬ 
lected  one,  and  gave  it  to  Banks,  who  crumpled  it  up  in  his 
hand,  but  hurried  with  it  to  the  chemist’s.  I  accompanied 
him,  and  my  wife  ran  up  to  Adelaide. 

She  recounted  the  scene  to  me  afterwards,  and  I  said  it 
should  be  dramatized  as  sensational,  thereby  giving  great 
offence. 

She  found  Addy  on  her  knees,  in  an  agony  of  weeping, 
her  face  buried  in  her  bed,  her  arms  outstretched  over  it. 
My  calm  piece  of  perfection  1  What  anomalies  these 
women  are  I  Of  course  my  wife  threw  her  arms  about  her, 
mingled  her  tears,  and  so  forth,  calming  her  by  degrees.  I 
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can  just  iiua;:;ine  the  stately  Addy,  encircle<I  by  my  blonde, 
iuipnUivc,  satirical  little  wife,  and  the  diverse  feelings  of 
tbe  pair.  But  violent  emotion  sometimes  produces  confi¬ 
dence,  and  Addy’s  ended  in  a  spasmodic  relation  of  some 
passages  of  ber  history  connected  with  Banks 

It  appeared  that  she  and  her  brother  were  travelling  in 
Italy  at  the  same  time  that  banks  and  his  mother  were,  and 
that 'they  made  a  casual  accjuaintance  as  they  met  occasion¬ 
ally  at  ditferent  places.  They  chanced  to  be  all  in  the 
same  train  at  the  time  of  a  fearful  railway  collision,  which 
caused  the  death  of  many  passengers.  l*oor  Addy  was 
frantically  calling  on  a  <lead  brother,  when  Banks  came  to 
her,  himsell'  in  tlie  terrible  agony  of  the  sudden  conscious¬ 
ness  that  a  mother,  whom  he  devotedly  loved,  was  also 
killed,  lie  promi.sed  to  find  her  brother  if  she  would  but 
consent  to  withdraw  from  the  horrible  scene,  and  she,  in¬ 
jured  herselfj  fainted  at  his  side.  He  carried  her  away  and 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  some  of  the  people  who  had 
gathered  to  the  spot,  while  he  returned  to  watch  for  the 

When  she  recovered  conscious nes.s,  she  found  herself  in 
a  small  railway  station,  surrounded  by  strangers.  She 
tried  to  rush  back  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  but  she 
could  not ;  for,  although  not  seriously  injured,  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  move.  Carriages  came  from  Milan  in  course  of 
time,  and  Banks  returned  to  her,  and  carried  her  to  one, 
into  which  he  also  got.  lie  had  previously  seen  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  they  each  loved  best  conveyed  towards  that 
city.  Even  I  cannot  think  without  intense  pain  of  that 
journey;  what  must  they  have  fedtl  My  impression  is, 
that  they  must  have  been  attracted  to  each  other  before 
this  time,  and  that  they  therefore  found  some  consolation 
in  a  growing  mutual  attachment;  but  Addy  owned  to  no 
such  feelings  ;  she  only  spoke  of  the  tender,  res{>cctful,  un¬ 
selfish  sympathy  of  him  alllicted  like  herself. 

When  they  reached  a  hotel  at  Milan,  he  confided  her  to 
tlic  care  of  the  landlady,  having  previously  ascertained  the 
address  of  her  parents;  then  he  gave  way  to  his  own  grief. 

Some  time  elajised  before  her  parents  arrived,  during  part 
of  which  their  dead  were  buried  side  by  side  in  a  cemetery 
at  Milan,  and  she  was  delirious.  She  got  better,  however, 
and  would  leave  her  bed  and  go  into  a  room  where  she 
could  see  and  thank  Banks.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  she 
must  have  loved  him  ere  this.  How  could  she  have  helped 
it?  Still,  she  did  not  confess  to  it. 

Her  father  and  mother  arrived  at  last.  My  wife  knew 
them  well,  and  di^liked  them  particularly.  They  were  nar¬ 
row-minded,  ambitious  people,  whose  one  object  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  amass  money  for  their  only  son,  and  to 
make  a  grand  match  for  their  daughter.  However,  Addy 
only  said  that  Mr.  Banks  did  his  best  to  console  them  fur 
their  lo->8,  and  to  amuse  them  while  she  continued  ill. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that 
the  young  people  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  It  was 
apparent  from  Addy’s  disj<.iiUed  account  that  Banks  did 
not  leave  Milan  undl  she  did,  and  that  they  must  have  un¬ 
derstood  one  another.  She  particularized  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  as  having  taken  place  in  the  cemetery  where  he  had 
buried  their  beloved  dead.  She  had  re.solved  to  sec  it ; 
and  he  had  taken  her  thither.  My  wife  gathered  with 
difhculty  that  a  promise  or  engagement  of  some  sort  passed 
between  them  over  the  graves,  on  which  they  left  emblem¬ 
atic  flowers,  and  that  love  sprang  out  of  death. 

I  am  not  sentimental  ;  but  even  my  imagination  grows 
vivid  when  calling  up  the  scene  —  the  grief  and  beauty  of 
Addy ;  the  intensity  of  feeling  of  her  remarkable  lover ; 
the  cemetery  ;  the  deep  blue  of  the  Italian  sky. 

W’c  could  not  discover  whether  Addy’s  parents  were 
asked,  and  refused  consent,  at  Milan;  but  it  evolved  that 
they  left  that  place  fur  England,  while  Banks  pursued  his 
travels  alone.  At  any  rate,  he  held  the  promise  sacred  ; 
and  so,  doubtless,  did  Addy,  until  she  had  to  endure  the 
persecution  of  her  father  and  mother.  Thi.s,  at  least,  was 
my  indignant  wile’s  version  of  the  story,  who  knew  those 
worthies,  and  declared  that  they  had  forced  Addy  iu'o  a 
marriage  with  olil  I’ercy  about  two  years  after  her  brother's 
death. 
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While  these  disclosures  were  being  dragged  to  li'dit^t 
our  house,  I  was  nursing  Banks’s  old  horse  in  his  stables 
with  him.  The  potion,  or  mash,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  had  such  wonderful  effect  —  probably  because^AiMv 
had  turned  out  the  recipe  —  that,  to  my  unspeakable  relief 
the  excellent  quadru[)ed  revived,  and  his  master’s  joy  and 
gratitude  were  so  great  that  I  thought  he  would  have  kissed 
us  both,  as  well  as  the  doctor  and  groom.  He  certaiiilv  did 
embrace  the  horse,  whose  name  I  afterwards  di>cover'ed  to 
be  Milan  —  the  groom  having  been  wont  to  call  him  Mil, 
lum  ?  with  a  sort  of  interrogative  doubt,  as  if  ill-iiiloniied 
of  the  orthography.  Banks  accompanied  me  homewards, 
and  was  still  pouring  out  his  thanks  when  we  met  my  wife. 
She  greeted  us  with,  — 

“  We  were  so  an.xious  about  the  horse  that  we  could  not 
rest.  Addy  was  even  more  fu.ssy  than  I ;  but  1  see,  by 
your  faces,  that  her  recipe  has  been  successlul.” 

Banks  stammered  out  something,  while  my  wife  came 
between  us,  and  went  on  addressing  him  carelessly. 

“  1  think  you  said  that  you  met  Mrs.  Percy  abroad?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Before  her  marriage  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

A  pause  ;  and  I  bretik  in  with,  “  She  was  wonderfully 
hand.some.” 

“  Wasi  Is,  you  mean.  You  men  never  think  a  woman 
good-looking  after  thirty-five,”  cries  my  wife. 

“1  should  not  dare  to  say  that  in  your  presence,”  I 
reply. 

Banks  smiled. 

“  It  was  too  bad  of  them  to  marry  her  up  to  that  old 
Percy,”  the  continued. 

“  Them  ?  Whom  V  ”  asked  Banks  involuntarily. 

”  Her  parents.  They  were  .arbitrary  and  ambit  ions;  and 
she  was  sacrificed,  like  the  rest  of  us,”  she  replied  bowin® 
to  me.  ’ 

“  And  he  was  got  rid  of,  like  the  rest  of  us,”  I  said,  re¬ 
turning  the  mock  salute. 

Banks’s  face  was  aflame.  I  never  saw  any  fellow  chan®8 
countenance  so  often  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  At  last 
he  said  grimly,  — 

“  No  woman  ever  marries  against  her  will.” 

“  1  am  sure  1  did,  and  you  know  what  a  victim  I  am," 
said  my  wife;  and  he  smiled  again.  “You  will  come  to 
dinner,”  she  continued.  “  I  have  a  new  moss,  and  my  bus- 
band  has  made  a  discovery  quite  U.irwinian.” 

“  Not  to-day  —  quite  impossible,”  he  said,  hurrying  off. 

“  We  shall  expect  you,”  she  cried,  waving  her  hand. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  when  we  got  back,  ami  we 
found  Addy  ready.  She  was  calm ;  but  the  marks  of  ber 
late  emotion  were  visible  enough.  She  told  u.s  that  she  had 
made  arrangements  to  leave  us  the  following  morning,  and 
that  her  maid  was  packing  up.  We  combated  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  vain. 

We  were  late  for  dinner,  and  I  hurried  Addy  off,  saying 
to  niv  wife,  “  It  is  no  good  to  wait.” 

“  i’rovoking  man  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“Who?  wiiielT?”  I  asked. 

“  Both  1  all  1  every  man  I  ever  saw  1  ”  she  rcplieil. 

We  had  begun,  when  there  was  a  sharp  bark  and  ring, 
and  Banks  .actually  appeared  He  had  dressed  hastily, 
yet  with  even  more  than  the  French  “four  pins”  of  care. 

“I  could  not  resist  the  new  moss  and  the  Darwinian  dis¬ 
covery,”  he  said,  glancing  at  Addy  and  bowing  nervously. 

She  made  no  movement,  but  looked  at  iny  wife  reproach¬ 
fully,  She  wa.*,  however,  resolved  to  hide  all  emotion,  and 
bifgan  to  talk  as  naturally  as  she  could.  By  degrees  the 
conversation  became  sulliciently  easy,  and  my  hopes  of  a 
quiet  dinner  —  faint,  at  first  —  were  realized.  I  had  not, 
at  that  time,  heard  Adily’s  story,  so  I  hazarded  a  remark  at 
dessert  which  savored  more  of  the  hyperinquisitivo  than 
the  prudent. 

“  So  odd  you  two  should  have  met  abroad.  Were  yon 
long  acquainted  V  ” 

1  watched  the  effeets  of  this  venture.  Addy’s  cheeb 
were  crimson,  and  Banks's  eyes  flashed  as  he  saw  it. 

“  We  met,  as  people  do  on  the  Continent,  by  chance; 
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and  parted  by  ehancc  also,  1  8up|>ose.”  he  said  nonchalantly. 
»  You  rcmeii’ibcr  our  last  encounter?  ” 

A  sudden  pain  must  have  struck  at  his  heart,  for  his 
face  turned  deadly  pale,  lie  had  said  more  than  he  in¬ 
tended. 

“  Yes,  1  remember,”  said  Addy,  with  an  entreating  glance 
at  iny  wife,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room. 

When  they  were  gone.  Banks  fell  into  reverie,  and  I 
maliciously  interrupted  it  by  saying,  — 

»  You  do  not  know  what  an  intolerable  match-maker  my 
irife  is.  1  am  charmed  to  sec  her  circumvented  fur  once. 
She  was  bent  on  bringing  you  two  together,  and  you  hate 
one  another  beforehand.  It  surprises  me  ;  for  Addy  is 
generally  much  beloved,  and  you  arc  not  altogether  odi¬ 
ous.” 

“  Did  she  —  did  Adelaide  —  did  Mrs.  Percy  say  she 
hated  me?  ”  he  asked  impetuously. 

“  Not  in  io  many  words;  but  her  manner  implies  it  much 
as  yours  docs.” 

He  smiled  sadly,  and  said  his  manner  was  terribly  awk¬ 
ward. 

Addy  played  and  sang  well  —  divinely,  my  wife  said ; 
who  uses  e.xaggeratcd  terms,  like  the  rest  of  her  se.x  —  so 
when  we  were  again  assembled,  we  asked  her  for  some 
music.  She  consented  at  once,  as  she  always  docs  ;  for 
she  is  neither  nervous  nor  silly.  1  know  I  am  terribly  pro- 
Toking,  as  my  wife  says ;  but  I  can  no  more  help  it  than 
anotlicr  man  can  help  being  amiable;  so  when  Addy  asked 
me  what  I  should  like,  I  said,  — 

“Moore’s  melodies  arc  all  the  fashion  again,  Banks,  and 
I  rejoice,  for  1  like  the  old  songs.  Mrs.  Percy  sings  them 
so  well.  Let  us  have  the  one  with  the  doubtful  simile  of 
the  sunflower,  Addy.  You  know  which  I  mean.  ‘  The 
heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets ;  ’  though  I  have 
watched  a  hundred  sunflower.s,  and  never  yet  seen  one 
‘turn  to  her  god  when  he  sets.’  ” 

“Nor  have  I,”  said  Banks,  watching  Addy’s  tremulous 
fingers  as  they  tried  to  strike  the  first  chonls. 

She  sang  the  desired  song  with  dilKculty,  but  perfect 
sweetness  and  e.xpression.  Towards  the  end  her  voice 
trembled  slightly,  but  she  commanded  it. 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  her  sing  before  ?  ”  I  asked  of  Banks. 

“Never,”  he  replied,  moving  his  chair  so  that  we  could 
not  see  his  face. 

Addy  had  what  is  called  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  I  was 
sure  that  it  had  reached  his  heart.  When  she  ended,  and 
was  about  to  rise,  my  wife  detained  her  at  the  piano. 

“Why  do  poets  invent  fables  to  rouse  our  feelings?” 
uiJ  Banks,  hoarsely.  “You  sing  a  song  in  which  you 
cannot  believe.” 

“I  am  not  answerable  for  my  songs ;  yet  I  believe  in  this 
one,  in  spite  of  the  sunflower,”  said  Addy,  half  sadly,  half 
lightly,  beginning  another  at  our  request. 

“  That  strain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall,” 

we  all  said,  or  implied,  by  our  significant  silence  as  she 
sang  song  after  song. 

Banks  s[)oke  never  a  word  ;  but  he  quietly  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  the  piano,  until  ho  was  close  to  Adily.  Was 
she  consc  ious  of  the  pro.xiinity  ?  She  gave  no  sign  save 
in  the /rewo/o  of  that  L'oee  .'  and  that  might  have 

been  according  to  the  modern  school  of  singing,  which  is  a 
pernetual  roula<le. 

However,  it  was  very  sweet  and  touching ;  and  when  at 
length  the  clock  struck  one  sharp,  reproachful  stroke,  re¬ 
minding  us  that  the  small  hours  had  begun,  wo  all  started 
in  amazement.  Banks  rose  hastily  to  wish  us  goodnight. 
11c  took  Addy’s  offered  hand  and  held  it  a  moment,  gaz¬ 
ing  into  her  pathetic  face.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
*nd,  1  believe,  moisture  in  his. 

“Thank  you.  Music  was  invented  to  unman  us,”  he 
»id,  and  was  gone. 

To  our  surprise  and  annoyance  Addy  kept  to  her  reso¬ 
lution,  and  we  accompanied  her  to  the  station  the  ne.xt 
morning.  She  was  profuse  in  her  gratitu  le  to  us,  but  she 
persisted  in  repeating,  “  It  is  best,  it  is  best.”  We  put  her 
into  a  first-class  carriage  in  which  was  no  other  passenger, 


at  her  particular  request,  for  she  said  she  wished  to  be 
alone.  We  were  making  our  last  adieus  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  n)y  wile  was  e.xtracting  a  promise  of  return,  when 
1  saw  Banks  fuming  up  the  platform.  I  nudged  my  wife, 
who  mastered  the  occasion  intuitively,  i  went  to  meet 
him,  saying,  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  period,  “  Where 
are  you  off  to  ?  ”  • 

“  1  am  going  abroad  —  1  will  write,”  he  answered. 

“Just  in  time;  jump  in  here  I”  I  e.xclaimed,  pushing 
my  wife  aside,  and  opening  the  door  of  Addy’s  compart¬ 
ment. 

He  obeyed,  not  perceiving  the  lady. 

“  Take  c.are  of  her,  Mr.  Banks.  So  glad  you  have  an 
escort,  Addy  1  ”  cried  my  wife,  as  the  train  steamed  off  in¬ 
stantly. 

A<ldy  looked  after  us  with  a  pale,  troubled,  reproachful 
face ;  but  there  was  no  redress  either  for  her  or  Banks. 

“  Suppose  they  leap  out  of  the  wimlows,”  suggested  ray 
wile.  “  A  sentimental  lover’s  leap  !  ” 

“  The  railway  will  be  the  best  match-maker,”  said  1. 

And  so  it  proved.  A  letter  arrived  by  the  ne.xt  post 
from  Addy,  entreating  us  to  go  to  her — for  —  for  —  she 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Banks.  She  was  so  happy,  and  it  was 
all  due  to  us.  The  following  day  Banks  reappeared.  He 
actually  called  my  wife  “  my  «lcar,”  when  he  announced 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  going  abroad  after  all,  but  —  but 
—  was  going  to  be  marrieil  instead. 

“  Then  we  shall  not  only  know  Banks,  but  Mrs.  Banks !  ” 
said  I. 

.\nd  so  “  the  curtain  falls.” 
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“Wretched  young  man  1  there  you  are,  reading  your 
novels  and  trash  again.  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?  ” 
Such  used  to  be  the  withering  speech  of  parents,  guardians, 
and  those  in  authority  over  us,  when  I,  a  schoolboy,  after 
having  been  buried  up  to  my  eyes,  and  far  over  my  ears, 
among  the  dead  languages,  was  striving  to  get  an  idea  into 
my  head  from  a  book  written  in  a  tongue  which  I  really 
and  radically  understood ;  so  the  novel  was  secreted,  anTu 
only  the  more  eagerly  reail  by  the  light  of  a  furtive  candle 
in  bed,  and  at  unholy  hours  in  the  morning,  when  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  should  have  compelled  us,  if  awake,  to  be 
making  “  nonsense  verses.” 

And  here,  perhaps,  1  may  be  allowed  to  pause  a  minute, 
in  order  to  remark  on  that  wonderful  system  of  education  — 
I  hope  no  longer  existing  —  which  ordained  that,  at  fixed 
hours  during  the  week,  each  boy  in  a  large  school  should 
bi'come  a  temporary  poet  of  nonsense  —  or,  if  in  a  higher 
class,  of  sense — verses;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  Iteing  seven 
degrees  (Helicon)  lower  than  the  first.  If  they  had  said, 
“  Here  is  a  pair  of  top-boots :  every  boy  shall  make  one 
boot  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,”  after  a  time  some  boys  would 
have  become  Hobys  or ‘‘Burns  who  wa’ ”  in  Piccadilly 
bred  ;  but  you  can’t  raise  poets  like  shoemakers  —  “  Poeta 
nascitur;”  and  he  is  a  mi>fit  (as  the  boots  above  quoted 
would  have  liecn)  if  he  is  forced  into  the  perilous  and  use¬ 
less  trade.  But  this  is  a  digression,  though  |K‘rhaps  this 
youthful  infusion  of  “nonsense”  may  have  acted  on  the 
system,  and,  breaking  out  later  in  lile,  have  engendered 
some  of  the  novels  of  this  generation. 

On  reflection,  however,  I  do  not  think  those  “  parents, 
guardians,  and  others  ”  were  so  very  wrong  in  placing 
novels  on  the  “  Index  Expurgatorius.”  They  spoke  after 
the  wisdom  of  their  generation,  and  their  e.xjK'rience  of 
novels  and  romances  must  have  been  depressing.  Imagine 
the  trash  that  was  written  before  Walter  Scott;  and  alas, 
friend  of  my  youtli,  who  sat  on  the  second  volume  of 
“  Waverley  ”  (family  edition,  5.«.)  while  you  gloated  over 
the  first,  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  try  to  read  “  Scott’s 
Novels”  again,  or  at  least  only  two  or  three  of  them,  lest 
you  find  yourself  yawning  in  the  face  of  your  old  favorites. 
Then  imagine  reading ‘‘ Evelina”  or  “  Cecilia”!  Picture 
to  yourself  being  told  bow  “  she  came  to  carry  me  to 
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Vauxhall  in  her  coach,”  about  the  “tea  equipage,”  and 
“  Oh,  cried  she.” 

For  ray  own  part,  I  have  always  swallowed  with  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  salt  all  the  stories  about  Johnson’s  “  little 
character-monger.”  That  Sheridan  sat  up  all  night  to 
read  her  b  probable,  if  he  read  “  Evelina  ”  at  all ;  but  then 
Sheridan  Keldom  went  to  bed.  Burke,  Windham,  John¬ 
son  1  —  “  the  best  novel  they  ever  read  !  ”  Then,  dear  me, 
how  bad  the  others  must  have  been  !  Do  not,  however,  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  I  am  abusing  novels  or  their 
writers  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is 
indebted  to  them.  In  this  terribly  practical,  material,  and 
over-working  age,  when  men’s  brains  are  surcharged  with 
thought,  some  rest  is  required ;  and  as  no  busy  brain  can 
rest  except  in  sleep,  what  is  better  for  it  than  the  mild 
excitement  of  a  good  —  not  a  supersensational — novel. 
Blessings  on  Bernhard  Tauchnitz !  say  I,  though  I  think  it 
just  possible  that  English  authors  will  hardly  echo  that 
prayer  ;  and  indeed  it  is  hard  on  them  that  I  should  have 
a  library  of  all  the  best  English  novels,  extremely  well 
bound,  at  a  cost  of  2.s.  a  volume.  Of  course  these  books 
are  “  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth,”  like  General 
Garibaldi,  but  they  are  very  nice  to  residents  and  travel¬ 
lers  abroad.  Besides,  if  vol.  ii.  disappoints  you,  you  can 
throw  it  out  of  the  train  unbound ;  and  your  revenge  on 
the  deceptive  author  —  or  ess,  as  the  case  may  be  —  only 
costs  “  ^  Thlr.” 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due, 
by  any  one  who  is  a  long  traveller  or  a  bad  sleeper,  to 
another  of  his  species  who  plunges  into  the  inkstand,  and 
comes  out  dripping  with  a  novel  in  his  hand.  'Falk  of 
Venus  orla  mare  I  I  wish  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of 
her,  as  she  is  a  woman,  but  she  may  “  go  to  Bath  ”  again, 
if  so  min<led,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Give  me  my  intel¬ 
lectual  diver,  and  the  pearl  which  he  fishes  out  of  the  Black 
Sea.  What  hours  in  bed  and  in  train  have  I  passed  in 
romance  land  during  the  last  ten  years  I  With  the  candles 
and  the  “  midnight  oil  ”  burned  by  me  alone,  chiefly  in 

Eersonal  railway  lamps  (and  I  wish  they  would  make  their 
(wks  better  and  their  glass  clearer),  a  limited  company 
might  have  existed,  and  paid,  say,  one  dividend.  A  propos 
of  this  —  and  even  wry  apropos  —  I  must  again  digress 
Ibr  a  few  lines.  I  believe  you  should  never  let  a  good 
action  pass  unnoticed.  I  was  drearily  travelling,  on  a 
miserably  wet,  black  night,  in  a  special  train  through 
Hungary.  By  day  the  road  is  beautiful  and  interesting  — 
je  ne  (tis  pas  non  ;  but  at  night  it  is  as  black  as  a  wolfs 
throat.  You  hardly  ever  stop,  and  there  are  no  regular 
stations.  I  was  just  thinking  how  lucky  I  was,  wrapped 
up  in  fur  like  a  well-dressed  bear,  with  some  biscuits,  a 
bottle  of  Tokayer  Wein,  brought  to  the  train  for  me  by  one 
Pulszky,  the  grower  of  it,  —  of  whom,  as  he  is  only  the 
cleverest  man  in  Europe,  you,  my  dear  reader,  most  likely 
have  never  heard,  —  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  novel.  The 
light  was  as  that  of  other  railways  —  darkness  visible; 
still,  with  “  a  great  deal  of  the  best  will,”  one  could  read, 
and  we  got  on  till,  crac!  something  happened,  and  the 
lamp  went  out.  “  We  shan’t  get  another,”  pleasantly 
remarked  a  companion.  So  we  sat  in  the  dark  ;  “  Kenelm 
Chillingly  ”  fell  from  my  grasp  ;  1  ate  a  biscuit,  drank  a 
glass  of  Tokay,  and  wept. 

Presently  we  stayed  at  a  station  for  a  minute,  and  out  of 
the  darkness  came  a  kindly  voice,  which  said :  “  Old 
friend,  I  have  brought  you  a  candle.  Fiat  lux  !  ”  It  was 
General  Turr,  who,  unseen  himself,  had  seen  my  misery ; 
and  here  to  that  Lucifer,  pride  of  midnight,  I  return  my 
thanks.  But  you  will  say,  “This  has  nothing  to  do  witn 
light  literature.”  Si  scusi,  signore  ;  it  had  at  least  much 
to  do  with  mine. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons  —  black  sheep  indeed, 
according  to  our  elders.  I  say  that  the  civilized  world  is 
deeply  indebted  to  novel-writers.  If  a  man  writes  a  novel, 
he  is  clever;  if  he  writes  a  good  novel,  he  is  cleverer  ;  and 
if  he  writes  a  first-rate  novel,  he  is  cleverest ;  but  even  to 
the  positive  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  a  rule, 
too,  the  novels  are  go^ ;  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  with  a  very  little  more  trouble,  they  might  be  so  much 


better.  “  Praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  say  the 
pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains :  ”  that  was  a  bishop’s  charge ;  and  I  say  a  little 
“  more  pains  ”  would  save  most  of  our  novelists  from  mak¬ 
ing  blunders  which  would  be  terrible  if  they  were  not  so 
amusing. 

And  now  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  going  to  abuse 
anybody  personally,  and  indeed  I  could  not  if  I  would- 
for,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  writers  of  these 
novels  are  as  mythical  to  me  as  the  characters  they  pro¬ 
duce  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  them. 
The  two  or  three  writers  of  fiction  whom  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  are  capital  fellows,  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  all  the  rest ;  still,  I  think  they  make  mistakes.  Jealous 

of  them  '{  Of  course  I  am  of  the  very  smallest  of  them _ 

sincerely  jealous ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  show  it. 

To  begin  with,  then,  and  speaking  merely  as  the  mildest 
but  still  most  “  constant  reader,”  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  these  writers  of  fiction  to  confine  themselves  a  little 
more  to  fact  as  far  as  habits  and  customs,  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  concerned  ?  Their  plots  are  their  own,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  do  with  them  as  they  like ;  pour  in 
the  lightning,  ram  home  the  thunderbolts,  give  the  word 
“  Fire  1  ”  and  blow  us  out  of  our  seven  senses  —  that  is 
whist ;  a  bold  game,  but  still  “  whist.”  Let  the  dramnlis 
persona  be  women  or  ladies,  men  or  gentlemen,  as  the  ease 
requires ;  but  let  them  be,  do,  and  sufler  as  we  daily  see 
women  and  ladies,  men  and  gentlemen,  exist  and  act  and 
endure.  We  live  at  a  most  unpleasantly  practical  period; 
that  is  the  fact.  “  The  age  of  ruins  is  past ;  have  you  seen 
Manchester  ‘i  ”  asks  Sidonia  of  Coningsby,  and  the  few 
words  well  describe  our  age.  I  may  prefer  the  ruins  to 
Manchester,  but  the  world  does  not ;  and  also  the  world 
likes  a  spade  to  be  called  a  spade,  not  an  “  agricultural 
implement.” 

The  realistic  school  should  be  that  of  modern  novels ;  but 
it  is  not.  Surely  Scott’s  best  novels  are  “  Waverley,”  “  Guy 
Mannering,”  and  the  “  Antiquary  ” — and  why?  Simply 
because  they  take  us  among  our  fellow-men ;  our  grand¬ 
fathers  might  have  been  at  school  with  them.  I  confess 
that  when  I  get  to  chivalry,  misty  and  mysterious  maidens, 
and  Yellow  Dwarfs,  1  am  lost.  My  only  idea  of  chivalry 
is  a  damp  tournament  at  Eglington  Castle  ;  1  don’t  think 
I  ever  saw  anything  nearer  to  a  “  maid  of  the  mist  ”  than  a 
girl  in  a  fog ;  and  the  only  “  Yellow  Dwarf”  I  ever  heard 
of  as  a  reality  was  Lord  Waterford’s  steeple-chase  horse  of 
that  name.  But  Scott  wrote  a  long  time  ago,  and  let  us 
hope  what  he  told  us  was  all  true.  “  Se  non  e  vero 
e  ben  trovato,"  and  that  is  always  a  point  gained.  Let 
us  come  nearer  home.  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  say 
how  many  days  of  my  life  I  have  spent  in  reading  the  works 
of  Dickens ;  if  I  am  left  in  a  room  with  one  now  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  I  am  at  him  at  once ;  and  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  them  while  I  read  anything,  though  actually 
I  can  say  that  I  know  them  by  heart;  still  you  know  no¬ 
body  ever  saw  (except  perhaps  Squeers  and  the  Brothers 
Cheeryble  in  a  mitigated  form)  any  living  being  the  least 
like  any  of  Dickens’s  characters.  What  fun  the  world 
would  be  if  there  were  any  Pickwicks  and  Jingles  and 
Winkles!  But  there  never  were  nor  will  be;  more’s  the 
pity.  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  are  the  only  char¬ 
acters  that  could  have  been  traced  to  an  origin,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  type  of  the  first  is  worn  out  before  now. 

No  ;  dear  as  is  Dickens  to  me,  he  could  no  more  describe 
men  as  they  are,  than  he  could  describe  the  country ;  he 
drew  wonderful  caricatures,  whereas  Thackeray  jihoto- 
graphed. 

What  a  wonderful  man  was  Lord  Lytton  1  Alter  writin" 
a  perfect  series  of  novels  in  one  style,  he  rested  a  little,  and 
then  came  out  in  a  new  form  with  novels  as  superior  to  all 
but  one  of  his  earlier  production,  as  Byron  was  to  llafiz. 
But,  then,  ask  yourself,  my  most  critical  reader,  and  ar^ 
swer  truly,  were  not  the  best  works  of  the  Lord  of  Knel^ 
worth  those  in  which  he  described  real  live  men  and 
women  ?  “  Pelham,”  for  instance ;  you  may  dislike  the 

dandy  if  you  please,  but  ask  your  father,  and  he  will  teU 
you  that  it  was  a  faithful  type  of  a  class.  “  Devereux, 
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gnJ  then  those  glorious  every-day  books,  the  “  Caxtons,” 
“  My  Novel,”  and  “  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  ”  Where 
would  you  “  place  ”  ”  Zanoni,"  “  Lucretia,”  or  “  Paul  Clif- 
fopl  ”  in  such  a  race  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  was  the  creed  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  as  it  is  now,  that  “  Pelham  ”  was  and  is  the  best 
novel  that  ever  was  written  ;  that  it  made  an  impression  is 
evident,  for  it  was  the  first  novel  I  ever  perused,  and  that 
was  before  I  had  even  been  to  a  private  school,  and  I  can 
yet  describe  the  exact  spot  where  I  read  it,  though  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  years.  I  was  sitting  on  a  green  garden-stool 
umler  a  tree  in  the  shrubbery  just  opposite  the  door  at 
Havering.  By  the  bye,  there  must  have  been  one  or  two 

Sod  novels  then ;  for  once  having  tasted  blood,  I  took  to 
at  “  pernicious  literature,”  and  I  remember  “  Hyde  Nu¬ 
gent,”  in  which  a  late  “  saint,”  who  later  drove  a  coach  to 
Brighton,  and  was  in  fact  a  man  of  an  age,  w.as  a  principal 
figure,  and  also  “  Almack’s.”  1  have  never  seen  them 
since,  but  I  would  read  them  again,  and  if  any  reader  of 
the  lielijraoia  will  send  me  a  copy  of  them,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  her  or  his  name  in  my  will.  Can  any  one  say  fairer 
than  that  ? 

Do  writers  as  a  rule  improve  as  they  write  on  ?  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not.  See  how  many  first 
novels  have  been  the  best.  Miss  Burney  never  beat  “  Eve¬ 
lina:”  “  Waverley”  is  certainly  the  best  of  Scott’s  lot  ; 
“  Pelham  ”  was  never  surpassed  by  its  author  even  in  his 
later  brilliant  works  ;  “  Pickwick  ”  and  Dickens  will  live 
together ;  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  is  the  glory  of  Thackeray,  though 
I  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for  “  Esmond ;  ”  “  Coningsby,” 
shook  of  a  peculiar  school,  and  written  avec  intention,  was 
never  quite  equalled  by  its  brilliant  author ;  Whyte-Mel- 
ville  will  never  surpass  “  Digby  (Jrand,”  or  Lawrence  pro¬ 
duce  another  “  Guy  Livingstone.” 

Ah,  Uiose  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ;  take  from  them  the 
extraneous  elements  of  jujlitics  and  poetry,  which  latter  he 
cannot  help  writing  even  in  prose,  and  what  vivid  scenes 
of  actual  life  are  spread  before  you  I  Voila  un  qui  a  revu. 

I  suppose  no  other  author  could  have  written  that  scene  at 
Crockford’s  the  night  before  the  Derby.  It  fs  life,  and 
that  is  what  this  practical  age  requires  in  works  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Altogether,  however,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
lately  had  amon^  us  the  “  Eclipse  ”  of  novel-writers  — 
Thackeray,  If  I  had  to  he  limited  for  life  to  one  author,  I 
should  choose  him,  and  he  contented.  lie  does  not  sketch 
or  invent,  or  at  least  his  invention  is  like  a  photograph. 
We  may  he  struck  by  the  poetic  ideas  of  Smith,  in  love 
with  the  glowing  scenes  of  oriental  Brown,  or  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Professor  Robinson’s  “  Travels  from  Nowhere  to 
Somewhere  Else,”  two  vols.,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Phantasmagoria ;  that  is  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  but  we 
do  not,  all  or  any  of  us,  always  wish  to  be  perpetually 
excited,  awed,  or  instructed. 

Pm  ni  hete  !  civilized  man  wishes  to  be  amused.  Now 
we  take  hold  of  Thackeray’s  arm,  and  he  walks  us  through 
the  life  which  is  ours.  He  dines  at  the  houses  we  dine  at ; 
knows  all  the  fellows  at  the  clubs,  meets  you  at  the  balls, 
goes  to  Spratt’s,  and  has  all  the  news  for  you  ‘in  the  how- 
window  of  Bay’s  next  morning,  and  he  never  makes  a  mis¬ 
take.  Now  1  prefer  this  to  hearing  about  the  Last  either 
of  the  Tribunes  or  the  Mohicans. 

Yes ;  Thackeray  is  my  photographer,  and  I  should  hum¬ 
bly  submit  the  best  novel-writer  of  the  century.  To  Mr. 
Trollope  the  world  must  be  infinitely  obliged.  What  days 
of  good  reading  he  affords  1  and  he  is.  I  should  say,  true  to 
life  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  material  man,  hut  he  will 
draw  one  class  —  he  draws  it  to  the  life,  with  one  excepn 
tion;  he  is  never  dull.  I  should  think  the  life  he  describes 
vas  —  very  often. 

A  cathedral  town  is  not  big  enough  for  Mr.  Trollope. 
To  use  a  metaphor  which  he  will  understand  as  well  as 
any  one,  and  I  hope  excuse,  I  should  like  to  “  take  him  out 
of  the  plough  into  the  grass.”  But  you  see  all  his  char¬ 
acters  talk  and  act  like  men  and  women  of  18 —  ;  they 
don’t  go  stalking  on  stilts  over  dry  ground. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  no  doubt  a  realist,  but  then  small-town 
life  is  so  very  real  that  one  wishes  her  in  a  large  metrop¬ 


olis  :  the  author  of  “  The  Channings  ”  and  “  Mrs.  Halli¬ 
burton  ”  is  worthy  of  a  large  field.  After  reading  one  of 
this  lady’s  healthy  downright  stories,  try  that  Sickly  mix¬ 
ture  of  sentiment  and  sensation  concocted  by  the  author  of 
“  Abbot’s  Cleve  ”  and  of  that  other  equally  vapid  and 
similarly  forgotten  novel  “  Carleton  Grange,”  and  discover 
the  diflerence  between  the  popular  story-teller  and  her 
obscure  imitator.  I  was  led  into  making  this  discovery  by 
a  fulsome  notice  in  the  Saturday  Review,  in  which  the 
critic  lavishly  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  praise  upon 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  silliest  imitation  of  a  popular 
novelist  that  ever  fell,  as  it  deserved  to  fall,  still-born  from 
the  press. 

I  felt  curious  to  know  what  relationship  the  author 
of  “  Abbot’s  Cleve,”  had  to  the  reviewer  and  to  the  immac¬ 
ulate  journal  in  which  the  review  appeared.  Perhaps 
Mr.  James  Grant,  who  has  just  issued  a  supplement '  to 
his  elaborate  work  on  the  “Newspaper  Press,”  or  Mr. 
John  Timbs,  author  of  “Things  not  Generally  Known,” 
may  let  out  the  secret.  Then  we  shall  all  learn  how  it  is 
that  literary  abortions  are  lauded,  while  really  clever 
works  of  fiction  are  libelled,  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  writes  like  a  gentleman  about  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  tells  us  what  living  people  do.  That 
is  the  essence  of  modern  romance.  We  do  not  want  the 
“  Loves  of  Angels  ”  or  the  “  Lives  of  Saints  ”  —  no,  1  pre¬ 
fer  “  Black  Sheep.” 

There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  “  Seven  Sons  of 
Mammon.”  They  are  the  seven  sons  of  X.  the  banker,  or 
Y,  the  director,  with  whom  we  so  often  dine ;  but  this  is 
only  natural.  I  believe,  if  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  wished  to 
describe  a  pre-Adamite  fancy-fair,  he  would  do  it,  and 
describe  all  the  ladies’  dresses  (halte-la !  was  there  a  pre- 
Worth),  the  stalls,  and  chaotic  goods  they  sold.  I  love 
those  seven  sons  as  1  do  Mammon. 

“  Tom  Brown  ”  is  a  good  book  as  lonw  as  it  sticks  to 
Rugby.  When  it  gets  transcendental,  it  is  so  unlike  the 
Rugby  of  my  time  that  1  pause  and  admire.  A  sainted 
schoolboy  must  be,  to  quote  Mr.  Squeers,  like  Nature,  “  a 
holy  thing ;  ”  but  then,  to  follow  out  the  quotation,  he 
must  also  be  “  a  rum  un.” 

I  have  reserved,  almost  for  the  last,  two  especial  favor¬ 
ites,  two  writers  who  tell  of  the  life  which  they  lived,  of 
the  people  whom  they  knew  —  Whyte-Melville  and  Guy 
Livingstone.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  alone  now  draw 
pictures  of  that  life  which  is  so  amusing  to  the  “ frivolous” 
—  let  us  call  him  “frivolous” — reader  of  to-day  who 
wishes  something  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  take  off  his 
attention  from  the  House,  the  settling-day,  or  the  family 
lawsuits,  and  calm  down  his  mind  after  breakfast  and 
before  sleep. 

When  “  Digby  Grand  ”  first  appeared,  I  remember  a 
man  sitting  at  breakfast  in  a  hunting-box  —  by  the  way,  he 
was  in  Guy  Livingstone’s  regiment  —  reading  the  last  thing 
out.  I  had  finished  it  in  bed.  and  said  how  good  I  thought 
it.  “  Bosh  1  ”  said  Henry  C - ;  “  what’s  the  use  of  read¬ 

ing  the  stufl'?  1  know  all  the  fellows  and  all  about  them.” 
I  think  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  an  author. 
If  Whyte-Melville  had  written  only  the  introduction  to 
“  Homeby  House,”  and  the  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“.Interpreter,”  he  would  have  taken  a  first-class  degree 
among  the  describers  of  the  true.  Commonplace  people, 
most  of  his  characters  !  True ;  but  then,  arnica  mea,  the 
world  is  very  much  made  up  of  such  cattle. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Guy  Livingstone  ?  What  Henry 

C -  said  of  his  brother  officers.  Yes;  any  man  of 

the  standing  of  the  author  “  knows  all  his  characters  at 
home.” 

The  worst  of  Guy  Livingstone’s  friends  is  that  they  are 
too  strong,  a  deal  too  clever,  and  a  turn  too  aristocratic 
for  this  workaday  age ;  but  none  of  these  writers  go  wrong, 
much  less  perpetrate  outrageous  errors,  at  which  the  writer 
himself  must  roar  if  ever  he  reads  over  his  own  production. 
I  hate  to  see  clever  people  make  feeble  errors. 

>  TIu  Saturrtny  Itevirw,  its  Origin  and  Progress,  its  Contributors  and 
Charaeter.  With  Illustrations  of  the  Mode  in  whieh  it  is  Condueted.  Dar- 
ton  &  Co.,  42  Pstemoater  Row. 
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I  can  ^arccly  call  feeble  the  errors  into  which  the  writer 
—  the  last  1  shall  have  the  auilaeity  to  criticise — falls 
every  three  or  four  pages.  But  pause.  Who,  what,  or 
where,  is  Oui<laV  Is  it  a  literary  society,  like  ftu  llonihref 
is  it  three  gentlemen  in  one,  like  the  <log  of  Mrs.  Mahiprop  V 
or  is  it  a  joint-stock  company,  limited,  without  the  least 
power  to  add  to  its  numlHirsV  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
last.  I  should  say  original  shareholders  have  taken  half; 
Melville,  AV.,  1  share ;  Livingstone,  G.,  1  share ;  Mornliif/ 
Post,  2  shares  ;  servants’  hall,  5  shares  ;  “  Newgate  Cal¬ 
endar ,”  1  share;  Dumas  junior,  1  share;  police  court  (use 
of  detectives),  5  shares  ;  and  so  the  company  is  made  up. 
(Names  arc  sometimes  used  without  authority.) 

Now  as  far  as  reading  them  goes,  these  “  real  romances  ” 
are  charming,  always  save  “  Idalia,”  which  is  as  mad  as 
bedlam.  It  is  worth  buying  them  to  live  for  a  few  hours 
in  that  atmosphere  of  jieriumed  hair,  nectarines,  Rhine 
wines,  narghellies,  with  buckets  of  rose-water,  roses, 
lilies,  daffadowndillies,  and  sweetmeats;  to  sit  in  a  society 
all  wit  and  beauty.  As  you  can’t  do  it  in  life,  buy  a 
Taiiehnitz,  I  say.  The  books  are  charming,  though  I 
think  “  Puck  ”  better  fitted  for  a  smoking-room  than 
“  my  l.ady’s  chamber.”  But  why,  when  he,  she,  it,  they, 
or  the  limited  comjrany,  can  write  so  well,  do  they  write 
such  nonsense?  Time,  space,  season,  night  and  day, 
are  often  blended  together  like  a  servant's  salad  (always 
dress  your  own)  ;  clianacters  are  taken  away  and  given 
again.  There  are  battles,  murders,  sudden  deaths,  and 
picnics — why  not?  —  betrayal,  banquets  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  pheasants,  and  again,  pourquoi  non  ?  All 
this  is  the  afl'air  of  the  author,  and  comes,  ns  they  say 
in  government  ofliccs,  “  in  their  department.”  But  why 
not  let  the  people  in  novels  of  to-day  talk,  cat,  drink, 
as  our  people  do  ? 

I  will  give  a  few  instances.  A  sportsman,  “only  ex¬ 
pecting  to  shoot  snipe,”  does  not  go  out  armed  with  a  rifle 
with  which  he  kills  “  a  border  eagle,’’  neither  docs  he  fish, 
armed  with  the  same  weapon.  It  does  not  take  many 
(Iragu  to  take  a  party  of  eight  from  Sunning  Hill  to  the 
Ascot  grand-stand.  Neither  do  I  sec  why  the  chef  <le 
cuisine  came  every  day  “  in  his  little  brown  brougham  ”  to 

superintend  his  master’s  dinners.  Where  thed - did  he 

come  from,  and  why  the  d - did  he  not  stay  on  the  spot  ? 

Stay  and  look  alter  the  breakfast,  allee  done  !  Hoi-k  is  not 
usually  drunk  after  dinner,  neither  is  it  often  found  in  little 
cottages  in  Vallambrosa.  Men  seldom  “  play  at  baeearet  ” 
before  breakfast,  except  indeed  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
been  at  it  all  night.  If  you  know  a  Queen’s  Messenger  — 
I  do  many,  I  am  happy  to  say  —  ask  him  if  he  takes  many 
“  specials,”  and  goes  from  the  embassy  to  the  station  at 
two  A.  M.  “  in  a  bed  carriage.” 

I  could  go  on  for  a  month,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  “Idalia”  is  founded  on  fact.  If  I 
thought  so,  I  should  “  rise  in  my  place,”  and  ask  leave  to 
submit  a  question  :  “Is  Sir  Fiilke  Erceldoune  still  on  the 
list,  and  is  he,  as  a  Greek  prince,  still  a  Queen’s  Mes¬ 
senger?”  I  should  give  notiie  on  a  Monday. 

But  I  don’t  believe  the  story.  AVhy,  mark  this,  as  AVil- 
son  Croker  used  to  say,  this  was  in  ’(>0.  I  was  at  Naples 
at  the  time.  I  was  close  to  the  spot  where  these  startling 
events  happened,  and,  sir,  as  an  English  representative,  I 
should  have  required  — 

But  I  will  finish  seriously.  AVhy  write  nonsense  when 
you  can  write  wit?  why  take  scenes  and  days  open  to 
“  return  tickets  ”?  I  was  there  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
so  were  some  score  of  other  English.  Why,  I  say,  throw 
such  talent  to  the  winds  ?  If  you  are  a  poet,  write  poetry, 
and  let  those  who  like  read  ;  but  if  you  write  prose,  write 
up  to  truth  and  down  to  the  level  of  our  poor  prosaic  in¬ 
tellects. 

Yet  I  wish  I  had  never  read  one  line  of  Ouida’s  writing, 
so  should  I  have  it  all  yet  to  read. 

Probably  it  is  impertinent  to  criticise  as  I  have  done,  yet 
I  am  one  of  the  many,  the  readers  ;  and  finding  no  fault 
with  any'  writer,  1  only  wish  to  state  my  opinion  that  in 
fiction  and  description  “  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.” 

F.  M.  W. 


SOPRANO  AND  TENOIL 

DEUTIE  IIEYTES.MERE’8  6TOKY. 

Let  me  begin  like  an  “acting  edition.” 

Scene:  Miss  Alice  Rawnsley’s  drawing-room,  15  Bur¬ 
leigh  Place,  Bayswater.  A  quantity  of  musical  piihlica- 
tions,  songs,  programmes  of  concerts,  etc.,  strewn  aliout, 
betoken  her  profession.  Ishe  is  seated  at  the  table,  talking 
to  Bertie  Hey  tesmere,  moi  qui  rotis  parle.  “ 

“  That  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case,”  I  say,  replucinT  a 
letter  in  its  envelope.  “  It  is  written  with  decision,  very 
black  ink,  and  an  entire  absence  of  be.ating.about  the  bush. 
If  I  do  not  fbrthwiih  set  about  making  a  very  serious  prop¬ 
osition  to  a  girl  whom  I  particularly  dislike  —  which  un¬ 
fortunately  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  making  a  similar 
proposition  to  a  girl  of  whom  I  am  particularly  fond  —  .Mr. 
Luttrell  will  ‘cease  to  be  enabled  to  subscrilie  himself,  my 
afl'cetionate  uncle,  George.’  Genial  person.  Uncle  Geor'^i 
but  decided  1  ”  ° 

There  was,  I  may  admit  to  you,  more  than  a  h.aven  of 
deceit  in  my  sfieech.  My  relative  was  not  bt'haviu<»  like 
the  traditional  uncle  in  a  comedy  (who  probably  tU-rives 
some  of  his  characteristics  from  Sir  Anthony  Absolute), 
and  insisting  on  my  summarily  uniting  myself  to  a  lady  of 
his  efioice  for  the  gratification  of  his  whim.  The  fact  was 
that  I  had  at  last  screwed  up  my  courage,  and  ventured  to 
tell  him  of  my  attachment  to  Alice,  of  which  he  strongly 
disapproved  ;  but  as  there  happened  to  he  a  certain  joun® 
woman  of  large  wealth  and  eottsiderable  un  at  tractiveness, 
about  whom  Alice  did  me  the  honor  of  exhibitiii<r  much 
jcalou.sy,  and  as  such  portions  of  the  letter  as  I  had  read 
to  her  admitted  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  I  made  up  my 
own  story  —  lor,  of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  hiirtin" 
poor  little  Alice’s  feelings  by  confessing  that  my  uncle  ob¬ 
jected  to  her.  It  was  very  hard  to  take  it  all  coolly,  for 
his  displeasure  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  liberal  income 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  me  ;  but  I  could  not  show  that  be¬ 
fore  Alice. 

“  As  for  me,  I  can’t  change,  you  know,”  she  said ;  “  but 
I  will  never  consent  to  be  a  cause  of  quarrel  between  you 
and  the  uncle  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you.  It  shall  not 
be  through  me  that  you  —  now,  don’t,  Bertie  1  I  want  — 
don’t  !  I  want  to  talk  sense.” 

“  You  shouldn’t  attempt  impossibilities,  little  girl;  and 
listen  to  me.  I  read  you  extracts  from  the  letters  partly 
because  you  made  me  do  so.  and  partly  because  I  wanted  you 
to  know  how  matters  stand.  \ou  sec  that  you  arc  not  the 
bone  of  contention  between  my  uncle  and  myself — it’s  a 
much  more  osseous  subject  than  you,  dear.  Of'  course  it  ij 
a  nuisance,  a  great  nuisance ;  but  not  great  enough  to 
make  us  desjiond  ;  and  though  I  have  no  definite  jilans  at 
present,!  shall  toon  see  my  way.” 

“Andilon’t  you  think,  Bertie,  that  I  ought  to  accept 
Betterton’s  engagement?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  hoped  that  you  had  done  with  singing  forever,  and 
hate  the  idea  of  your  resuming  the  profession  — esjieciiilly 
on  the  stage.  You’ll  travel  about  I  don’t  know  where,  and 
I  shall  never  sec  you,”  I  selfishly  added. 

“  I  think  I  had  better  take  the  offer,  dear,  for  if  I’m 
not  busy  I  shall  mope;  and  there’s  nothing  iloing  in  the 
way  of  concerts  —  nothing  at  all.  Besides,  it’s  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  you  know,  twelve  guineas  a  week  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.” 

“I  don’t  like  consenting  —  however,  do  as  you  think 
best.  It  won’t  be  for  long,  I  hope.  Betterton  doesn’t 
want  an  active  and  intelligent  young  man  in  the  scene 
shifting  line,  I  suppose?  ”  said  I,  trying  to  raise  the  fee 
blest  of  jokes.  “Don’t  you  think  1  should  look  well  in  a 
pajier  cap  ?  ” 

“Would  you  sing,  Bertie?”  she  said  eagerly. 
no,  that  wouldn’t  do.” 

“  I  don’t  expect  it  would,  little  girl.  Betterton  seems  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  should  he  happy  to  afford 
him  any  gratification ;  hut  I  don’t  think  my  rendering  of 
‘  In  cielo  benedetto,’  from  the  ‘  Lombardi,’  for  instance, 
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would  have  the  effect  of  transporting  him  to  the  place  in  ' 
question.” 

“  Be  serious,  Bertie,”  she  said,  with  a  flutter  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  her  voice  and  fingers  as  she  searched  through  a 
little  pile  of  letters  on  the  table.  “  Who  does  sing  ‘  In 
cielo’  in  tuneV  See  what  Betterton  writes,”  and  she 
banihtd  me  his  letter,  and  pointed  to  a  passage  which  I 
read :  — 

“I  shall  be  in  town  on  Tuesday,  and  will  call  about 
three  to  give  you  any  information  you  may  require  in  the 
event  of  your  accepting ;  and  to  try  and  find  a  tenor. 
Northblossom  asks  (and  deserves)  more  than  I  can  give. 
l)o  you  know  one  whose  terms  are  not  very  high  ?  ” 

You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  think  he  would  have 
me  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  do  indeed,  Bertie  dear  —  I’m  nearly  sure  that  you 
would  suit  him,  and  you  know  a  great  deal  of  the  tenor 
parts  —  but  of  course  you  wouldn’t  accept  V  ” 

“I  wouldn’t  what’/  ”  I  cried  frightened  out  of  propriety 
of  language  at  the  idea.  “  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  should  like  best.” 

Throughout  a  life  idle  in  every  other  particular,  I  had 
enthusiastically  indulged  my  love  of  music,  and  studied 
diligently,  little'dreaming  that  one  day  my  industry  would 
be  turned  to  account;  so  I  seized  the  notion  with  delight, 
and  we  filled  up  the  time  till  Betterton  arrived  by  building 
castles  in  the  air  of  the  most  magnificent  proportions  and 
superb  architectural  detail. 

My  heart  echoed  his  knock  at  the  door,  as  he  arrived 
at  the  a|)pointed  hour.  He  seemed  pleased  at  Alice’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  ;  receiving  the  announcement  of  my  candidature 
with  etiuanimity. 

“  Sung  a  good  deal  as  an  amateur  ?  No,  thanks  ;  I 
don’t  cure  much  for  newspaper  criticisms,”  he  said,  in 
answer  to  an  offer  which  I  made  of  showing  him  some. 
“I'd  rather  hear  you,  if  you  will  kindly  sing  something  for 
me.  Jlay  I  look  through  your  music,  Sliss  llawnsley  ‘t  ” 

lie  selected  “  Agnds,  ma  jouvencellc,”  from  “Fra  Dia- 
Tolo,”  which  I  said  I  knew ;  and  seating  himself  at  the 
piano,  commenced,  with  perfection  of  touch,  to  play  the 
spiphony ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  realized  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  trying  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  found  that  there 
was  none  to  draw.  Ilis  deft  fingers  pressed  the  keys,  and 
I  saw  that  in  two  bars —  in  a  bar  and  a  half —  in  one  bar, 

I  must  commence.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  did  so,  but  sud¬ 
denly  I  heard  the  sound  of  my  own  voice ;  and,  hearing  it, 
a  little  confidence  came  to  my  aid.  It  was  not  a  very  difli- 
cult  song.  I  feared  only  one  pass.age ;  and  as  Betterton 
turned  the  page  I  saw  the  little  ambush  of  black  notes 
thickly  clustering  together,  with  a  big  white  open  one  at 
the  top  of  all,  which  seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  entrap 
me.  As  I  came  to  them  Alice  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and,  summoning  up  all  my  strength,  I  attacked  my  ene¬ 
mies.  The  little  ones  fell  easily  before  me,  and  then  with 
afresh  breath  I  engaged  the  big  one,  and  victoriously  over¬ 
came  him,  he  offering  no  resistance,  for  I  held  him  aloft, 
ami  he  was  quite  steady,  and  easy  to  manage ;  though  a 
full,  strong,  able-bodied  note  for  all  that. 

I  don’t  think  any  grunt  was  ever  so  difficult  of  interpre¬ 
tation  as  Betterton’s  when  he  struck  the  last  chord. 
Whether  it  meant  utter  contempt  or  lively  appreciation,  I 
could  form  no  idea ;  but  there  was  a  smile  on  Alice’s  face 
which  led  me  to  hope  that  I  had  not  failed ;  and  I  was 
conilbrted. 

“Faust”  was  open  on  the  piano,  and  the  manager  care¬ 
lessly  turncfl  the  leaves. 

“You  know  thi.s,  I  suppose?”  he  said,  as  he  came  to 
the  duet  in  the  garden  scene.  “Do  you  mind  trying  it 
with  Mr.  lleytcsmere.  Miss  Rawnsley  ?  ” 

We  sani:  the  recitative ;  and  1  commenced 

Dnmmi  ancor,  dammi  ancor 
Contemplar  il  tuo  viso,” 

the  perfectly  beautiful  air  which  follows.  'Then  Alice  s 
voice  rang  out  sweet  and  clear :  — 

O  silenzio,  O  mister, 

Incffubil  mistero ;  ” 


and  then  we  joined,  both  of  us,  loving  the  music,  singing 
with  heart  and  soul. 

Betterton  ran  his  fingers  up  the  keyboard  when  we  had 
finished,  and  for  a  moment  1  feared  that  he  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  :  but  it  was  not  so. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Ilcytesmere.  i'es,  I  am  hqppy  to 
offer  you  the  engagement,”  he  said  ;  and  proceeded  to  ar¬ 
range  terms,  etc.  W c  were  to  join  him  at  Maverford  in  three 
weeks’  time;  leaving  us  a  week  in  which  to  settle  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  a  sufficient  balance  to  admit  of  our  spending  two 
quarters  of  the  honeymoon.  1  inwardly  blessed  him  as  he 
made  his  arf/eux,  and  soon  retired  myself;  for,  under  the 
circumstances,  1  thought  it  prob.able  that  Alice  would  like 
to  go  up-stairs  and  cry’ ;  and  I  wished  to  be  alone  also, 
and  realize  the  rapid  changes  which  the  last  few  hours  had 
brought  about. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  me  if  my 
uncle  hatl  seen  fit  to  post(>one  his  indignation  until  after 
quarter-<lay.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him;  or  perhaps 
he  thought  that  I  should  prove  exceptionally  amenable  to 
reason  about  the  20th  of  jlarch  ;  for  though  a  ten-pound 
note  and  change  for  a  sovereign  are  very  good  things  in 
their  way,  they  hardly  constitute  sufficient  ballast  where¬ 
with  to  embark  on  the  voyage  of  matrimony.  I  was  turn¬ 
ing  this  over  in  my  mind  when  I  reached  my  rooms,  and 
found  Charlie  Mather  reclining  in  an  casy-chair,  studying 
the  sporting  intelligence  of  the  morning  paper. 

If  Charlie's  intellect  had  been  in  proportion  to  his  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  Shakespeare  and  he  might  liave  tossed  up 
for  the  first  place :  if  his  goodness  of  heart  had  been  in 
proportion  to  his  intellei;t  —  but  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
this  consideration,  for  there  would  have  been  hardly 
enough  goodness  to  mention. 

.  “  Re.adin’  the  paper,  old  fellow,”  he  said,  after  the  usual 
greetings.  ‘‘‘Top-knot  cantered  in  an  easy  winner  by 
live  lengths.  The  others  close  up,  except  Amarylli.s,  who 
trotted  in  with  the  crowd.’  That’s  my  mare  —  ran  at 
Epsom  yesterday.” 

“Very  sociable  animal,”  I  suggested  ;  “fond  of  society.” 

“ P’raps  that’s  it,”  he  answered.  “It’s  bad  weather  for 
horses,  Daycott  says — and  for  men,  too,  1  think,  when 
they  have  to  pay  such  trainin’  bills  for  nothin’.  Corydon’s 
runnin’  to-morrow  at  W  indsor.  Will  you  come  down?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  can’t,  thank  you,  Charlie.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  going  to  bo  married  on  Tuesday,  and  my  wile  and  I 
play  in  the  opera  of  ‘  Maritana  ’  at  Maverford  on  the  17lh 
of  next  month,”  I  replied. 

His  astonishment  was  of  the  very  blankest  description 
when  1  had  convinced  him  of  my  seriousness ;  and  he  sank 
farther  and  farther  back  in  his  seat  a.s  1  told  him  of  the 
change  in  my  fortune. 

“  Beastly  fellow,  that  uncle —  at  least,  I  beg  your  pardon 
—  but”  —  I  prayed  him  not  to  apologize.  “Isn’t  there 
any  chance  ot  his  coinin’  round  ?  ” 

“Not  round  to  my  view  of  the  subject;  at  least,  when 
he  does  come  to  it  he  doesn’t  like  it.  He’s  very  deter¬ 
mined,  and  won't  change,”  I  answered. 

“  Goin’  to  be  married,  and  goin’  to  sing  at  the  opera  I  ” 
Charlie  c.xclaimcd,  slowly.  “By  Jovel  you’ll  have  to 
know  an  awful  lot  of  tunes;  shan’t  you?  It’s  rather  <iuick 
work,  though,  isn’t  it?  I  thought  it  took  a  long  time  to 
pull  these  things  off.” 

“  In  an  ordinary  way,  the  slaughter  and  preparation  of 
the  oxen  and  fatlings  are  rather  protracted  ceremonies,  I 
believe  ;  but  we  shall  ilo  without  much  beef  and  veal.  Im¬ 
prudent  pair  of  song-birds,  you  think,  setting  up  without  a 
nest  to  go  to?  The  material  to  help  and  line  one  would 
have  come  on  quarter-day,  under  ordinary  circumstances.” 

“  But  you  must  have  a  nest,  and,”  he  continued,  [ilung- 
ing  into  metaphor  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
“furniture  in  it,  too,  like  other  birds  1” 

“  More  than  most  birds,  my  good  Ch.'irlic.  Wo  must 
have  a  piano ;  and  they  sing  without  accompaniment,”  1 
answered. 

“  That’s  chaff ;  but,  seriously,  you’ll  want  money.  You’ll 
have  to  buy  spangles  and  things,  shan’t  you?  And  you 
know,  Heytesmere,  how  very  glad  I  shall  be  if  1  can  do 
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anything  to  help  you  and  the  girl ;  and  you  can  pay  me 
when  you  are  primo  tenore  —  don’t  they  call  it  ?  —  at 
Covent  Garden ;  or  when  you’ve  found  out  about  Peter’s 
grandfather,  and  come  into  all  that  money.” 

I  must  interpret  Charlie’s  allusion.  My  grand-uncle, 
Clement  Heytesmere,  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  when  society  reached  that  interesting  stage  at 
which  every  one  had  his  rights,  we  should  have  the  Iley- 
tesmere  property.  We  had  not  got  it,  nor  had  it  been  ours 
for  generations ;  and  though  1  do  not  know  how  many 
points  the  law  has,  possession  is  nine  of  them ;  and  the  • 
law  must  Imj  a  reguhr  porcupine  if  it  leaves  the  unfortunate 
non-posse.ssor  enough  to  do  him  much  good.  My  grand¬ 
father.  Colonel  Heytesmere,  was  the  eldest  brother,  and 
took  the  matter  up  at  first  ;  but  he  could  not  prove  where 
Peter  was  born,  nor  where  Michael  was  buried ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  where  Percy  and  Anne  were  marrie<l ; 
indeed,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  if  they  had  been 
through  the  ceremony  at  all,  it  must  have  taken  place  in 
some  inaccessible  back  wood  of  America  —  they  were 
traced  to  the  other  hemisphere.  Clement  would  not  give 
up:  wanted  to  quarrel  with  his  brother  for  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  and  continued  the  quest  alone ;  e.xeept  inas¬ 
much  as  my  grandfather  supplied  him  with  money  when 
Clement  said  it  was  necessary  to  success.  It  was  suppo.'^ed 
that  he  had  found  the  chief  links;  and,  casually,  my  grand¬ 
father  came  across  a  few  important  facts ;  but,  when 
Clement  died,  as  he  did  very  suddenly  at  Southampton, 
the  old  villain  left  no  papers  but  an  unpaid  bill  for  wines 
and  spirits,  and  one  useless  certificate.  Since  then  the 
search  had  been  abandoned. 

I  w.as  rather  too  doubtful  as  to  the  arrival  of  either  period 
of  rep.ayment  which  Mather  suggested  to  accept  the  check 
he  trie(l  to  force  upon  me  ;  but  I  took  one  lor  a  smaller 
amount,  and  extracted  from  him  his  consent  to  give  Alice 
away,  if  by  a  legal  fiction  she  might  be  supposed  to  belong 
to  him  temporarily. 

She  and  1  ap|>eared  at  the  church  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  were  met  by  a  very  mild  young  curate,  a  very  snulVy 
old  pew-opener,  and  Mather,  nervous  and  confused  in  the 
highest  degree;  but  by  their  joint  aid  we  were  united  with 
a  security  to  which  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  could  have 
added  nothing;  and  then  we  started  for  our  short  tour. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  holiday,  for  I  was  obliged  to 
perfect  my  knowledge  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lyrical 
and  dramatic  joys  and  sorrows  of  Don  Cdsar  de  Bazan, 
Manrico,  Elvino,  Edgardo,  and  various  other  per.sons  who 
sometimes  resorted  to  extremely  complicated  methods  of 
expressing  their  feelings.  The  two  weeks  passed  like  two 
d.iys ;  and  then  we  ruefully  said  “  Good-by  ”  to  pleasant 
little  Be.achley,  and  journeyed  on  to  Maverford.  Bertie 
Heytesmere  was  no  more  ;  Alice  Kawnsley  had  ceased  to 
exist;  but  a  Miss  Alison  and  a  Mr.  Hey  wood,  who  alighted 
at  the  Maverford  Station,  and  were  there  received  by  Mr. 
Betterton,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  “  youn'*^ 
couple  ”  who  had  been  staying  at  Beachley.  ° 

I  must  not  plunge  into  anecdotes  of  my  stage  life,  with 
all  its  novelty  and  excitement;  for  if  I  once  begin,  there 
will  be  no  stopping.  It  was  very  strange,  at  first,  to  retire 
into  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  stage  each  evening, 
dressed  in  a  shooting  jacket,  and  to  emerge  anon  in  un¬ 
accustomed  trunks  and  tights,  face  “made  up”  with  red 
and  white,  and  mysterious  hair  crepe,  or  “  crape  hair  ”  as 
it  is  generally  called  in  the  profession.  Wigs  were  puz¬ 
zling,  too,  at  first ;  and  having  carefully  tucked  up  the 
betraying  natural  crop,  a  terrible  feeling  would  steal  over 
me  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  act  that  some  slight 
exertion  on  the  sta^e  had  disarranged  the  whole  affair, 
and  that  from  beneatu  the  meretricious  adornment  of  light 
hair,  the  natural  dark  was  becoming  more  and  more  visible, 
and  forming  an  absurd  contrast  to  the  lightened  eyebrows. 
But  all  this  soon  passed  away. 

We  played  “  Maritana,”  “  Faust,”  “  Trovatore,”  “  Lucia,” 
“^Lwrline,”  “  Sonnambula,”  and  the  perennial  “  Bohemian 
Girl ;  ”  the  fact  that  my  wife  had  been  a  singer  in  some 
measure  removing  the  brand  of  the  amateur  beast  —  so 
hateful  to  the  profession  —  from  my  forehead.  It  was  hard 
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work,  very  hard ;  for  there  is  a  mighty  dillerence  between 
learning  to  sing  a  ballad  with  what  you  imagine  to  be 
taste  and  feeling,  and  joining  in  tune  and  time  in  the 
recitatives  and  concerted  music  throughout  a  Ion"  opera. 
A  notion  obtains  amongst  amateurs  —  you  see,!  speak 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stream  now  —  that  if  one  can 
sing  a  ballad  “  properly,”  the  said  one  can  sing  anything. 
There  is  a  similar  idea  with  regard  to  cooks;  that  if  a  man 
can  cook  a  chop  satisfactorily,  he  is  capable  of  anyculinan’ 
effort.  Distrust  each  axiom.  Ask  the  accomplished 
vocalist  to  sing  “  Salve,  dimora,”  and  the  finislietl  chef  to 
dress  you  something  special  in  the  way  of  a  mlini  Voui 
verrez. 

To  return  to  the  opera,  however.  Though  it  was,  ai  I 
have  said,  hard  work,  it  was  a  very  happy  life.  .\n  old 
motherly  contralto  took  a  great  fancy  to  little  Alice,  and 
was  very  kind  to  her  (poor  Marta  !  gone  now  forever  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  Mephistophelian  temptation,  did  any  one, 
ill  any  nation  or  language,  ever  play  the  part  of  ^larghe- 
rita’s  unwary  guardian  as  perfectly  as  you  !).  1  got  on  ad¬ 
mirably  with  Betterton,  who  was  a  most  amusing  compan¬ 
ion  when  duty  was  over,  and  had  seen  musical  service  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  from  improviseil  concerts  amongst 
the  huts  of  Australian  gold-diggers  to  performances  of  mu¬ 
sic  from  a  royal  pen  at  a  royal  castle.  With  the  company 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  was  not  unpo]>ular,  when  the 
first  flush  of  rawness  had  worn  away ;  and  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  were  kind  enough  to  say  civil  things.  Those  country 
papers  I  How  contemptuous  we  are  of  their  opinions  when 
they  don’t  ne.arly  interest  us.  How  utterly  we  despise 
their  ignorance  when  they  cut  us  up.  But  if  it  so  be  that 
on  looking  down  their  columns  we  find  a  favorable  criti 
cism  on  something  we  have  done,  how  rapidly  we  correct 
our  notions  as  to  their  merits,  and  value  the  far-seeing  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  remarks  I 

My  wife’s  success  was  great,  for  she  sang  very  charm¬ 
ingly,  and  acted  with  a  natural  talent  and  intelligence 
which  to  a  great  extent  compensated  for  her  lack  of  stage 
experience.  But  away  from  the  theatre  she  w.as  the  veri¬ 
est  child  —  more  fit  to  trundle  a  hoop  round  the  town  than 
to  wear  a  symbolic.il  golden  one  on  her  finger.  Fate  was 
propitious,  or  I  don’t  know  where  we  should  have  landed; 
for  if  the  two  ends  had  shown  any  disinclination  to  meeting, 
we  were  utterly  incapable  of  inducing  them  to  do  so. 

Oiir  choice  of  residence,  at  1.5  Cliffe  Road  was  not  for¬ 
tunate.  Mrs.  Ripps,  the  landlady,  kept  a  stationer’s  shop 
in  the  High  Street,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  most  of  the  leading 
publishers  had  conspired  together  to  efl'ect  her  ruin,  by  de¬ 
liberately  refusing  to  supply  her  with  the  various  papers 
and  magazines  which  she  punctually  ordered ;  for  what 
reason  she  was  quite  unable  to  say,  as  she  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  ever  having  done  any  of  them  an  injury.  Mrs. 
Ripps  did  not  show  the  light  of  her  countenance  much  at 
Clifl'e  Street,  leaving  us  to  ihe  tender  mercies  ot  Lizer,  a 
young  person  who,  if  wanting  as  an  attendant — a  fact 
which,  I  think,  her  most  faithful  friends  would  not  dispute 
—  was  even  more  dismally  a  failure  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  a  cook.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  enjoyed  Maverford,  and 
were  sorry  when  our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  bad 
waited  in  vain  for  a  letter  from  the  uncle,  but  one  day  we 
receiveil  one  from  Charlie  Mather.  He  was  going  south, 
and  as  he  had  to  pass  through  the  town,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  see  us,  proposed  remaining  at  Maverford  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  1  would  take  some  rooms  for  him  at  the 
hotel. 

“  Are  you  a  sufficiently  experienced  matron  to  entertain 
a  visitor  ?  ”  I  asked  Alice.  “  Charlie  Mather  is  coming  to 
Maverford  for  a  day  or  two,  and  of  course  he  must  stay 
with  us.” 

Alice  looked  pleased ;  but  serious  withal.  “  I  don’t  know, 
I’m  sure,  dear,”  she  replied  ;  “  I’m  afraid  Mr.  Mather 
would  not  like  Eliza's  cooking.”  And,  indeeil,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  variety  of  methods  in  which  that  damsel  con¬ 
trived  to  spoil  our  dinner,  though  curious  from  a  numerical 
point  of  view,  teas  a  trifle  disheartening  to  hungry  people, 
and  I  could  not  but  reply  that  Alice’s  fear  had  a  foundation. 
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«  She  is  a  little  tiresome  sometimes,  certainly.  Do  you 
think,”  she  continued,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  gravity  of 
her  proposition,  “that  if  I  were  to  try  and  cook  things  I 
jould  do  them  right  ?  Don’t  laugh,  dear  ;  don’t  you  think 

I  could  ?  ” 

“  No,  you  baby,  I  don’t  think  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
libility  of  your  being  even  remotely  successful,”  was  my 
jnnihilating  reply.  “  However,  we’ll  manage  all  that. 
Let’s  see,  he  arrives  at  half  past  two ;  we  can  go  and  meet 
him  as  we  come  from  rehearsal.” 

She  consented  to  accompany  me  to  the  station,  where 
Charlie’s  good-humored  face  was  one  of  the  first  we  saw. 

Our  guest  was  immensely  delighted  with  Maverford  and 
everything  there  —  though,  for  Urn  matter  of  that,  I  never 
taw  him  in  any  combination  of  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy.  Of  course  he 
went  to  the  opera  the  first  evening;  and  it  was  decided 
that  next  ilay  we  should  take  him  for  a  drive  to  see  the 
neighborhood,  going  by  the  London  road  to  enable  Alice 
to  visit  her  latest  protegees.  But  events  were  ordered 
otherwise.  Instead  of  rejnsating  the  familiar  “Rose  of 
Castile,”  Betterton  decided  on  playing  the  “  Lily  of  Kil- 
larney,”  and  we  were  obliged  to  attend  rehearsal;  and  in¬ 
deed.  apart  from  the  music,  I  should  not  have  liked  Alice 
to  go  through  the  water-cave  business  without  seeing  that 
it  worked  well.  I  don’t  think  that  such  scenes  should  be 
introduced  into  opera  at  ail ;  if  the  music  is  not  suflicient 
attraction,  better  give  up  the  whole  thing :  however,  the 
“  Lily  ”  is  far  too  beautiful  to  be  lost,  and  so  will  continue 
to  be  played  in  spite  of  objections  to  the  plot.  You  see  a 
nervous  girl  becomes  (juite  unstrung  by  knowing  that  all 
that  acrobatic  business  is  coming,  and  the  reaction  and  e.\- 
citement  prevent  her  singing  up  to  herself  when  it  is  over. 

Alice  was  disappointed;  but  Charlie,  gathering  the 
gist  of  her  regrets,  of  course  expressed  his  determination  of 
riding  round  to  have  a  look  at  the  place  by  himself ;  and 
he  could  leave  the  money. 

Rehearsal  went  off  smoothly ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
the  house  we  found  Charlie  already  there.  lie  announced 
the  fulfilment  of  his  errand. 

“  Didn’t  you  say  you  had  been  never  to  that  cottage, 
Mrs.  Ileytesmere  V  ”  he  continued.  “  You  haven’t  seen 
the  people,  have  you,  Bertie  V  ’’ 

Neither  Alice  nor  I  had  been  near  the  place. 

“  Then  how  it  it  that  I  found  this  there  ?  ”  he  asked, 
drawing  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  wrap¬ 
per  in  which  something  had  been  sent  through  the  post; 
and  I  took  it  and  read,  — 

Ci.EME.\T  H.  F.  Heytesmere,  Esq., 

109  iiiuerside,  Maverford. 

“  Uncle  Clement,  by  all  that’s  marvellous  1  ”  I  exclaimed ; 
“‘109  Riverside,’  why,  that’s  a  sort  of  provision-shop, 
isn’t  it  ?  How  could  it  have  got  there  V  It  was  he,  you 
know,  who  took  such  trouble  about  the  Hall  property.” 

Charlie  had  been  keeping  in  his  excitement ;  but  the 
small  spark  which  I  had  emitted  set  it  in  a  blaze. 

“  I  thought  it  was  very  strange,  and  so  I  asked  about  it, 
and  the  people  at  the  cottage  said  it  had  been  used  to 
wrap  up  some  things  they  bought  there.  But,  look  here, 
Bertie,  don’t  you  go  gettin’  sanguine  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  bein’  disappointed,  you  know,’’  was  Char¬ 
lie’s  caution  ;  he  palpably  thinking  all  the  while  that  this 
discovery  must  bring  about  the  most  important  results  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes.  Alice  did  not  exactly 
follow  the  matter,  for  I  had  not  talked  much  about  it  to 
her,^  not  wishing  to  raise  hopes  which  might  never  be 
realized  ;  and  she  looked  on  with  wonder,  as  I  seized  my 
hat,  and  rushed  oft'  to  109  Riverside. 

It  was,  as  I  had  expected  to  find,  a  small  grocer’s  shop. 

“  Is  your  master  in  'I  ”  I  asked  the  shopman,  who 
greeteil  me  with  a  bumpkin  grin  of  resignation,  and  was 
^ut  to  reply  when  the  proprietor  emerged  from  his  little 
den  at  the  back. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  —  Mr.  Hey  wood,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ?’’ he  said. 


“  That  is  my  professional  name.  My  own  name  is 
Ileytesmere;  and  something  which  you  sent  from  your 
shop  yesterday  has  that  name  upon  it,  with  initials  the 
same  as  those  of  an  uncle  of  mine  who  died  some  years 
ago.  If  you  have  any  papers  connected  with  him,  they 
may  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  me.” 

“  There’s  a  cupboard-full  up-stairs,  and  ”  — 

“  I’ll  give  you  whiit  price  you  like  for  them,”  I  burst  in. 

“No,  sir;  if  you  are  one  of  the  family,  they  rightly 
belong  to  you  —  though  it’.s  a  great  wonder  that  they  were 
kept.  Air.  Clement  Ileytesmere  lodged  here  in  my  father’s 
time,  and  a  very  strange  old  gentleman  he  was,  as  I  well 
remember,  though  I  was  but  a  lad  then  :  not  quite  right  in 
his  head,  they  did  say  —  begging  your  pardon,  sir.  He 
came  down  here,  and  said  that  he  thought  he  had  found  a 
mine  in  the  neighborhood  —  though,  as  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  no  mines  anywhere  near  Maverford ;  and  this 
was  his  headquarters,  on  and  oil’,  for  almut  a  year.  He’d 
go  aw.ay  for  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
then  come  back  and  sit  day  and  night  poring  over  old  law- 
papers  ;  but  one  d.ay  he  left  —  ah,  nigh  upon  forty  years 
ago  —  and  he  didn’t  come  back  again,  and  never’s  been 
heard  of  since,  that  I  know  of.  I’m  not  aware  how  the 
paper  you  have  in  your  han<l  found  its  way  down  here; 
but  there’s  a  lot  more  up-stairs,  and  I  hope  they’ll  be  useful 
to  you.”  Thus  the  shopkeeper ;  and  1  escorted  a  barrow¬ 
ful  of  Uncle  Clement’s  documents  back  to  Clift’e  Street. 

“Look  here,  Bertie,  you  just  write  —  or  Til  write  for 
you  —  to  my  old  lawyer,  Lawson,  of  Gray’s  Inn.  He’ll 
pull  you  through,  if  any  one  can,”  said  Charlie,  vaguely 
gazing  at  the  heap  of  parchments  and  papers,  which  I  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order.  I 
couhl  make  nothing  of  them,  however,  though  I  tried  until 
it  was  more  than  time  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  I  was 
just  able  to  dress  and  get  on  the  stage  to  my  cue ;  but  I 
fancy  there  was  a  iriskiness  about  Elvino’s  demeanor,  and 
a  jauntiness  about  the  manner  in  which  he  took  his 
troubles  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  that  Bellini  hardly 
contemplated. 

Lawson  arrived  next  day.  A  little,  shrivelled-up  old 
gentleman,  wearing  a  white  neck-cloth,  and  raiment  in  the 
style  of  the  last  generation,  who  knew  every  one  and 
everything  about  him.  He  set  to  work,  and  amongst  the 
papers  found  a  pedigree  which  Uncle  Clement  had  drawn 
up,  showing  the  discoveries  he  had  made — what  his  mine 
had  yielded  —  and  the  few  things  which  were  still  wanting. 
Yes,  Fate  was  propitious — it  wasn’t  worth  Fate’s  while 
to  persecute  such  a  harmless  little  creature  as  Alice  — 
for  amongst  my  grandfather’s  papers  was  a  document  of 
similar  character  to  Clement’s,  and  the  two  dovetailed 
in,  fitting  together  the  missing  links  and  making  all 
clear  1 

“  Your  w!iy  is  straight,  but  there  are  obstacles  in  it,” 
Lawson  explained.  “  The  property  has  fallen  in  to  Lord 
Steyningforth,  as  you  probably  know  —  the  most  obstinate 
old  man  in  the  kingdom;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  he  will 
stubbornly  oppose  us.” 

“  And  that  will  delay  matters  for  some  time  ?  ”  I  said, 
rather  ruefully ;  for  this  prospect  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

“Possibly for  years,”  Lawson  exclaimed,  making  a  polite 
little  bow  to  the  law  which  could  so  legally  obstruct  justice. 
“I  have,  however,  written  to  his  lordship,  and  explained 
matters.” 

We  all  waited  very  anxiously  for  a  letter  —  you  may 
guess  1  was  not  anxious  to  play  a  part  in  that  long  and 
uninteresting  drama,  a  chancery  suit;  at  length  the  letter 
came. 

“  I.iord  Steyningforth  had  always  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Heytesmeres  were  very  estimable  people  ” 
(an  awfully  vain  old  boy  wiis  his  lordship) ;  “  and  as  his 
lawyer  found  Air.  Lawson’s  statement  perfectly  correct,  he 
shoidd  be  delighted  to  assist.” 

Thus  with  four  lines  about  £0,000  a  year,  and  seven 
about  a  wretched  little  beast,  worth  half-a-sovereign,  this 
dreaded  personage  eleared  the  course. 

In  the  envelope  was  a  paper  covered  by  figures,  enwrap¬ 
ping  a  check. 
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“  Very  handsome  of  bis  lordship,”  said  Lawson,  bunding 
it  to  me. 

It  was  a  check  for  the  arrears  of  rent  which  Steyning- 
forth  had  received,  and  he  had  inclosed  the  calculations. 

Betterton  kindly  insisted  on  giving  my  wife  a  benefit, 
and  the  cnicrald-and'di4mond  ring  she  always  wears  is  tlie 
memorial  of  it;  after  a  little  while  we  settled  down  here. 

Alice’s  favorite  subject  of  discussion  is,  through  whom 
was  it  all  brought  about.? 

I  say  through  her ;  for  if  I  had  not  married  her  I  should 
never  have  gone  to  Maverford.  She  talks  nonsense  about 
the  result  of  laitlifulness  on  my  part ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
Charlie  who  made  the  essenti.ii  discovery.  All  inlluences 
worked  wonderfully  together  to  help  each  other  ;  and  here 
we  are  at  Ileytesniere. 

1  think  we  have  good  reason  to  remember  our  engage¬ 
ment  as  Soprano  and  Tenor. 


BODLEY  AND  THE  BODLEIAN.  j 

THE  STORY  OK  A  LIBRARY.  i 

When  we  try  to  call  up  the  Devonshire  of  Queen  Eliza-  I 
beth’s  days,  the  figures  which  rise  before  us  are  for  the  I 
most  part  those  of  ihe  great  sea-captains  and  adventurers 

—  Drake,  Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Kaleigli  —  with  whose  doings 
every  one  is  more  or  less  tainiliar.  These  men  were  not 
only  Devonshire  born ;  they  were  closely  connected  with 
their  native  county  throughout  the  whole  of  their  active 
lives ;  whiLst  many  an  Elizabethan  worthy,  of  whose  birth 
Devonshire  may  well  be  proud,  following  a  more  pacific 
calling,  passed  early  from  the  *•  sweete  hive  and  receptacle 
of  western  witts,”  as  old  Carpenter  calls  “  our  Dajvon,” 
and  has  left  the  chief  mark  of  his  life  elsewhere.  Such 
were  Jewell  and  Hooker,  whose  “  pious  ghosts  would  rise 
up  in  oppo-ition  ”  should  they  be  ranked  among  the 
worthies  of  any  other  county,  although  they  saw  little  of 
Devonshire  after  they  had  once  left  it ;  and  such  was  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  that  famou.s  library  at  Oxford 
which  “  has  rendered  his  name  more  immortal  than  the  ! 
founilation  of  a  family  could  have  done,”  l  and  of  which 
Casaubon  wrote  as  a  “  work  rather  for  a  king  than  a  pri¬ 
vate  man.” 

Bodley  left  Devonshire  at  an  early  age,  at  first  for  a  stu¬ 
dious  L’niver.sity  life,  and  afterwards  for  a  life  of  Court  ser¬ 
vice  and  employment.  So  little  is  his  name  associated 
with  the  glories  of  his  native  county  —  although  he  lived 
through  a  period  in  which  Devonshire  was  certainly  more 
distinguished  than  any  other  part  of  England  —  that  he  is 
hardly  recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  *“  Dicvonian  witts,” 
as  eminent,  thought  Carpenter,  ”  as  their  native  mountains, 
approaching  far  nearer  to  heaven  in  excellency  than  the 
other  ill  height  transcend  the  valleys.”  Bodley’s  work 
was  done  elsewhere.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  truer  son  of  Devon,  or  one  more  worthy  of  the  “  sweet 
western  hive.” 

The  family'  of  Bodley  belonged  to  that  class  of  squirelefs 

—  something  more  than  franklins,  yet  perhaps  in  many 
ways  not  so  favorably  placed  —  of  which  Devonshire  in  the 
davs  of  Elizabeth  was  very  full.  The  Bodleys  were  en¬ 
titled  to  “  coat-armor,”  and  their  “  five  martlets  in  saltire, 
sable,  on  a  shield  argent,”  no  doubt  dignified  the  window 
of  the  great  parlor  at  Dunscombe,  in  the  parish  of  Crediton, 
where  they  had  been  settled  for  some  time  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  no  remains  of  the 
old  house  at  Dunscombe,  but  the  modern  farm  occupies  the 
same  site,  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  fpiiet  green  mead¬ 
ows  through  which  the  little  river  Creedy  winds  onward 
toward.s  its  junction  wiih  the  Exc.  Wooded  hills,  pastures, 
and  broken  plough-lands  rise  at  the  back,  and  the  scene  is 
still  the  same  as  when  LeUnd,  riding  from  Exeter  to  Credi¬ 
ton,  found  it  “  exceeding  goodly  and  faire,  all  by  gresse 
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and  corn.”  The  line  of  ancient  road,  now  of  course  greatly 
changed,  passes  close  under  the  house  at  Dunscombe. 

The  Boil  leys  intermarried  with  the  lesser  gentry  of  the 
country,  and,  more  rarely,  with  houses  of  grea  er  mark 
such  as  that  of  ”  Copleston  of  the  white  spur,”  “  the  nreat 
Coplestons,”  as  they  were  called,  then  flourishing  in  "scale 
within  the  bounds  of  the  same  parish  of  Crediton.  A  cadet 
of  Dunscombe  married  Joan,  daughter  and  part  heiress  of 
Robert  Hone,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  This  was  .lohn  B.  dley, 
father  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  settled  in  Exeter,  where,  o\vinir| 
no  doubt,  to  advantages  of  family  and  inheritance,  he  bfr 
came  a  prominent  and  wealthy'  merchant.  In  due  time 
five  sons  were  born  to  him.  Thomas  was  the  eldest.  The 
others  were  John,  Lawrence,  Zachary,  and  Josias.  John 
and  Zachary  “  lived  privately',”  and  are  called  “  ininisiers.” 
Lawrence  was  a  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  parson  ol  Shobrook. 
Josias  was  a  *•  worthy  soldier,”  active  in  “  Tyrone’s  wars,” 
and  knighted  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Devon.  So  they 
are  described  by  T  homas  Westcote,  author  of  a  curious 
“  View  of  Devonshire,”  who  lived  and  wrote  at  Shobrook, 
within  sight  of  Dunscombe.  He  was  a  personal  iriend  of 
Lawrence  Bodley',  who,  as  he  tells  us,  “  was  greallv  as¬ 
sistant  to  his  brother’s  chargeable  work,”  the  foundation 
of  the  great  library  at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Bodley  was  born  at  Exeter  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1544.  He  was  not  removed  from  his  birthplace  mail  1556, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  but  during  that  time  events 
had  taken  place  at  Exeter  which  cannot  but  have  made  a 
deep  imjiression  on  him.  In  1549  occurred  the  rising  of 
the  two  western  counties,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  when 
the  insurgents,  who  professed  to  be  in  arms  for  the  support 
of  the  “  old  religion,”  besieged  Exeter  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  city  was  itself  greatly  troubled,  “the  serpent 
of  division  and  the  fire  of  malice  having  entered  it,”  says 
Hooker  But  the  May  or,  and  others  of  the  “  ancientest,” 
although  many  were  inclined  to  Rome,  yet  determined  to 
hold  out  for  the  King’s  Government,  and  did  so.  John 
Bodley  had  set  himself  strongly'  on  the  side  of  the  Ri  for- 
mation  ;  and  when  Lord  Russell,  who  had  been  sent.ngainst 
the  insurgents,  was  unable  to  advance  from  lluiiitun  for 
want  of  supplies,  Bodley,  with  other  merchants  of  Exeter, 
provided  money  on  their  own  security.  The  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  harsh  measures  afterwards  taken,  can  hardly 
have  tended  to  soften  the  feeling  with  which  the  op|)osed 
parties  regarded  each  other,  and  Mary’s  accession  in  1553 
greatly'  depressed,  of  course,  that  to  which  the  Bodleys  had 
attached  themselves.  There  was  extreme  agitation  in  Exe¬ 
ter  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in 
question.  It  was  rumored  that  Philip  was  about  to  descend, 
with  a  large  force,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  Ca- 
rews  and  Courtenays  were  deep  in  plots,  and  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  who  in  1549  had  been  active  on  the  side  of  order, 
was  now  compelled  to  escape  in  all  haste  from  his  house  at 
Mohiin’s  Ottery.  Whether  John  Bodley  was  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  disturbances  of  this  time  is  not  evident,  but, 
as  his  son  tells  us,  “  he  w,as  so  cruelly  threateneil  and  so 
narrowly  observed  by  those  that  maliced  his  religion,”  * 
that  he  foiiml  Exeter  no  longer  a  safe  place  of  abode,  and 
accordingly,  in  155G,  he  took  refuge  in  Germany,  where 
his  wife  and  family  soon  afterwards  joined  him.  T  hey  then 
settled  themselves  at  Geneva,  where  there  was  a  collside^ 
able  Eiigli>h  “congregation,"  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  who,  like  Bodley,  had  fled  from  England  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  icligion.  The  University  of  Geneva  had  but 
lately  been  established,  and,  young  as  he  was,  Tliomaa 
Bodley  (so  he  tells  us  himself)  attended  the  public  lectures 
of  Chevalerius  in  Hebrew,  of  Beroaldus  in  Greek,  and  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  in  Divinity.  In  later  years  he  became  an 
excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  was,  indeed  an  accomplished 
linguist,  speaking  well  and  fluently  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  at  Geneva.^  The 
whole  family  returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  in  1558.  John  Bodley  then  settled  in  London, 

*  John  nooki*r  or  Vowell,  ChumberUin  of  Exeter,  and  author  of  a '■uriow 
hUtor>'  of  the  **  ComriioHon,’  aa  It  called  in  DevousLi  e,  of  U49.  Ui 
waa  uncle  ot  the  **  Judlcioua'Mlooker. 

•  The  eerjr  abort  aketrh  ot  hia  own  life  written  by  Sir  Thomaa  Pouiey 
be  found  in  the  Ktltquim  Bodltianm^  publUhed  by  Ilearne  in  171^3. 
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jnJ  in  15C0  his  son  Thomas  was  entered  as  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  «l  M.ig'lalen  College,  Oxlord.  From  that  college  he 
took  his  Bachelor’s  de;>ree  in  15G3,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Merton.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  the  year  la7G,  lecturing  in  Greek  in  the  Hall  of  Mer¬ 
ton,  reafling  natural  philosophy  in  the  public  schools,  and 
icrvi tig  for  some  time  as  University  Ora'or.  In  157G  he 
went  abroail,  and  spent  four  years  in  dillerent  cities  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  ho  applied 
himself  to  the  stuily  of  history  and  polities,  and  was  made 
gentleman  usher  to  Queen  Elizal)eth.  The  Queen,  or  the 
great  statesmen  who  surrounded  her,  soon  recognized  the 
ability  of  Bodley,  and  after  serving  on  various  emhasdes, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  in  1588,  where  he  remained,  with 
only  a  short  interval,  until  1597.  In  1585  he  had  married 
Anne.  “  daughter  of  Mr.  Carew,  of  Bristol,  and  widow  of 
Mr.  Ball,”  a  lady’  of  considerable  fortune. 

All'.iirs  at  the  Hague  were  at  this  time  in  their  usual 
troubled  condition.  Elizabeth,  by  virtue  of  her  treaty 
with  the  States,  had  the  right  to  appoint  two  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  members  of  the  Council.  Gne  of  these  was 
Bodley,  who,  in  this  position,  is  accused  of  overhearing 
(lemuanor  and  intemperate  language.  He  says  himself 
that  he  did  wonderfully  well  at  the  Hague,  but  lie  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  persons  who  are  always  on  the  best  terms 
with  themselves,  and  his  good  opinibn  of  his  own  judgment 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  He  certainly  made  many  enemies. 
Walsiiigham,  shortly  before  his  death,  regretted  having 
placed  ••  so  untjuiet  a  spirit”  in  so  imnortant  a  place;  and 
the  Queen  was  greatly  ollemled  with  Bodley  on  account  of 
a  sudden  visit  to  England  in  1595,  with  a  secret  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  States  about  the  money  iulvanced  by  Eliza¬ 
beth —  always  a  sore  subject.  B  id  ley  then  wrote  from 
London  to  Anthony  B.icon,  that  he  had  not  stirred  abroad 
for  ten  days  past,  nor  knew  when  he  should,  he  saw  so  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  better  usage  at  Court,  “  when  I  did  hear  for  my 
comfort  that  the  Q  leen  on  Monday  last  did  wish  I  had 
been  hanged.  And  if  withal  I  might  have  leave  that  I 
should  bo  discharged,  1  would  say,  ‘  Benedetto  sia  il 
giorno,  c  ’1  mese,  e  1’  anno.’  ” 

His  public  life  closed  in  1597.  When  he  returned  to 
England  he  found  him.sclf  surrounded  by  jealousies  and 
intrigues;  and  accordingly,  in  his  own  words,  “Examining 
exactly  for  the  rest  of  my  life  what  cour-e  I  might  take, 
and  having  sought,  as  I  thought,  all  the  ways  to  the  wood, 
to  select  the  most  proper,  I  concluded,  at  the  last,  to  set  up 
my  staff  at  the  Library  door  in  Oxon,  being  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  that  ....  I  could  not  busy  myself  to  better  purpose 
than  in  reducing  that  place  to  the  public  use  of  students. 
For  the  effecting  whereof  I  found  iny.self  furnished,  in  a 
competent  proportion,  of  such  four  kinds  of  aiils  as,  unless 
1  had  them  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  good  sueccss.  For 
without  some  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  the  learned  and 
modern  tongues  as  in  sundry  other  sorts  of  scholastic  liter¬ 
ature  ;  without  some  purse  ability  to  go  through  with  the 
charge  ;  without  <rreat  store  of  honorable  friends  to  further 
the  design;  and  without  special  good  leisure  to  follow  such 
a  work,  it  could  but  have  provetl  a  vain  attempt  and  incon¬ 
siderate.”  Bodley’s  “  purse  ability  ”  may  have  been  partly 
actiuired  at  the  Hague;  but  his  wife  had  brought  him  the 
greater  portion  of  his  means,  and  it  must  be  set  down  to 
the  self-importance  which  so  strongly'  marks  him,  that,  as 
ChamU’rlayne  says,  “although  ho  had  written  his  life  in 
aeven  sheets  of  paper,  he  ditl  not  so  much  as  make  mention 
of  his  wife,  or  ihat  he  was  married  at  all.” 

There  was  at  this  time  no  public  library  in  Oxford. 
The  older  University'  Library’,  at  first  established  in  a 
chamlier  attiiched  to  St.  M  try’s  Church,  was  greatly  in- 
errased  hy  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the  patron  of 
til  learning  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  numerous  donation!), 
tnew  building,  which  now  forms  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  reailing-room  of  the  Boilleian,  was  begun,  and  was 
wmpleted  about  1480.  This  library  was  literally  destroyed 
hy  the  Commissioners  sent  to  Oxford  in  1550  by' Edward 
»I»  “  for  the  reformation  of  the  Uiuversity.”  All  illumi- 
ttted  nianiiscripts  were  condemned,  without  examination, 
*•  eminently  Popish.  The  few  others  that  remained  were 


stolen  or  uncared  for  ;  and  in  1555  the  fittings  of  the  Li¬ 
brary',  i.ts  shelves  and  stalls,  were  sold  under  the  direction 
of  certain  “  venerabiles  viri  ”  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
When  Thomas  Boilley  first  came  to  Oxforil,  an  eager  stu¬ 
dent  to  whom  all  books  were  precious,  he  found  round  him 
in  all  directions  traces  of  the  recent  destruction.  “  His 
stationer  may  have  sold  him  books  bound  in  fragments  of 
those  manuscripts  for  whi'-h  the  University  but  .a  century 
before  had  conseerated  the  memory  of  the  donors  in  her 
solemn  prayers ;  the  tailor  who  measured  him  for  his  sad- 
colored  doublet  may  have  done  it  with  a  strip  of  parch¬ 
ment  brilliant  with  gold  that  had  consequently  been  con¬ 
demned  as  Poi>ish,  or  covered  with  strange  symtiols  of  an 
old  heathen  Greek’s  devising,  that  probably  passed  for 
magical  and  unlawful  incantations.”  At  any  r.ate,  Bodley 
carried  with  him  in  all  his  wanderings  the  ardor  of  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  never  forgot  the  losses  and  needs  of  his  “  deare 
mother  Oxfbrde.”  Accordingly,  in  February  1597-98,  he 
wrote  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  otfering  that  “  whereas  there 
hath  bin  heretofore  a  publike  library  in  Oxford,  which  you 
know  is  apparent  by  the  roome  itself  remayning,  and  by 
your  statute  records,  I  will  take  the  charge  and  cost  upon 
me  to  reduce  it  again  to  his  former  use  ” —  by’  fitting  it 
with  shelves  and  seats,  by  procuring  benefactions  of  books, 
and  hy  endowing  il  with  an  annual  rent.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  acceptol.  Merton  College  undertook  to  supply 
wood  for  the  purpose,  and  in  little  more  than  two  years’ 
time  the  old  Library',  above  the  Divinity  School.  j)artly 
built  by  Duke  Humphrey',  was  refitted  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  ready  to  receive  books.  More  than  2,000  vol¬ 
umes  had  been  supplied  when,  on  November  8,  1G02,  it 
was  solemnly  opened  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  attemled  by 
a  numerous  company  of  reil-rob«!d  doctors.  In  1G04,  the 
year  after  his  .accession,  James  I.  granted  letters  patent,  in 
which  the  Library  receives  (or  the  first  time  the  name  of  its 
founder,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
King  himself  visiteil  the  Bodleian  in  the  following  year, 
and  declared  that  if  he  were  not  King  James  he  would  be 
a  University  man  ;  and  that  if  it  were  his  fate  to  be  at  any 
time  a  captive,  he  would  choose  such  a  library  for  his 
prison.  Bodley  had  been  knighted  by  .Tames  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne ;  and  on  reading  the  inscription 
below  the  bust  of  the  founder,  placed  in  the  Library  by  the 
Chancellor,  the  King  remarked  that  he  ought  to  be  called 
Sir  Thomas  Godley  rather  than  Sir  Thomas  Boilley.  Be¬ 
sides  thiS'bust,  the  Library  contains  a  contemporary  por¬ 
trait  by  Cornelius  .lanssen,  the  most  skilful  and  most 
refined  limner  of  that  period.  The  head  of  Bodley  is  that 
of  a  thoughtful,  observant  man,  not  without  such  a  cast  of 
shrewdness  as  might  be  expected  in  a  long  resident  at  the 
Hague.  His  dress  is  rich.  His  right  hand  gras[)s  the  hilt 
of  a  sword,  suspended  from  an  embroidered  IhjU.  A  fur- 
lined  mantle  hangs  from  his  shoulder. 

Foreigners,  and  all  who  chose  to  submit  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  statutes,  were  allowed  to  study’  in  the  Bodleian. 
It  was  indeed  the  first  truly  public  library  established  in 
Europe ;  although  it  was  speedily  followeil  by  that  of  An¬ 
gelo  Uoeca  at  Koine  (1G04)  and  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  (1G09).  Bodley  himself,  from  the  commencement, 
was  a  most  liberal  donor  of  books  and  manuscripts;  but  his 
“store  of  honorable  friends”  contributed  largely;  and 
their  names  are  duly'  entered  in  the  folio  register  “  aureis 
umbilicis  fibulisque  fulghlum,”  as  it  is  descriited,  enri  lied 
with  silver-gilt  bosses,  and  with  the  arms  of  Bo  Hey  and  of 
the  University.  Among  the  earlier  donors  were  S  ivile  and 
Camden;  Blount,  Lord  .Mountjoy,  who  sent  £lo0  from 
Ireland  for  the  purchase  of  books;  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who,  with  other  manuscripts,  gave 
a  text  of  the  Gospels  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
books  sent  by  St.  Gregory  to  Augustine,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  books  that  ever  were  read  in  Englanil,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “  primitim  librorum  totius  Ecclesia;  Angli- 
cantD,”  as  these  gifts  of  St.  Gregory’s  are  called  by  Elinhain. 
'The  Bodlei.an  is  rich  in  manuscripts  which,  like  this,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  treasures  of  St.  Augustine’s.  Canterbury, 
hail  belonged  to  the  dissolved  monasteries.  They  foun  I  a 
fitting  resting-place  at  Oxford ;  but  it  is  hardly  pos.sible  to 
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■ay  as  much  for  the  “81  Latin  inanufcriptji  ”  sent  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1605  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  His  brother,  Lawrence  Bodley,  “  parson  of  Shobrook,” 
was  at  this  time  a  Canon  of  Exeter ;  and  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  Chapter  stripped  their 
library  of  some  of  their  most  ancient  and  most  precious 
ornaments.  Amon^  them  are  many  manuscripts  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Church  of  Exeter  by  her  first  bishop, 
Leofric,  under  whom  the  see  was  transferred  from  Crediton 
in  1050.  His  native  county  diil  well  to  recognize  and  to 
assist  the  noble  work  of  Bo  lley  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  by  what  right  the  Chapter  thus  alienated  their  books. 
They  clearly  despised  (or  perhaps  could  not  read)  the 
words  written  by  Leofric  in  each  volume,  by  which  he 
gives  over  whomsoever  should  abstract  it  “to  bondaze  with 
all  the  devils.”  At  a  later  {teriod  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor  followed  the  example  of  Exeter. 

Before  the  year  1610  the  r<-store<l  Library  had  become 
crowded  with  books;  and  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  arranged  transversely  to  it.  lie  lived  to  see 
this  finished ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  stored  with 
books  before  his  death  in  161.3.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
not  been  idle.  He  procured  an  arrangement  with  the 
Stationers’  Company  by  which  they  granted  to  the  Library 
a  copy  of  every  book  they  printed,  an  arrangement  whicli 
long  afterwards  was  made  binding  by  the  Copyright  Acts.  | 
He  began  the  [>ermanent  endowment  of  the  Library,  be¬ 
stowing  on  it  sundry  manors  and  tenements.  He  provided 
a  massive  iron  chest  with  three  locks  for  the  due  safety  of 
the  money  to  be  kept  in  it,  and  the  ironwork  of  these  locks 
is  so  beautiful  and  intricate,  that  the  chest  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  picture  gallery ;  and  he  set  up  a  large  bell  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  closing  hour,  which  has  been  lately  restored  to 
its  place,  “  daily  thundering  forth  an  unmistakable  signal 
for  the  departure  ”  of  all  students.  Whatever  additions 
might  afterwards  be  made.  Sir  Thomas  had  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  his  right  to  call  the  foundation  “  after  his  own 
name ;  ”  and  although  he  had  not  e.xceeded  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  his  work  was  well  done  when  he  died  in  1613, 
at  his  house  in  Little  Street,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London. 

In  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  his  body  was  brought 
to  Oxford,  and  was  interred  in  great  state,  with  long  pro¬ 
cessions  and  with  many  orations,  in  the  chapel  of  Merton, 
his  own  college,  to  the  library  of  which  he  had  been  a  great 
benefactor.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the -University 
set  forth  two  volumes  of  elegiac  verses,  in  which  the 
“  Ptolemy  of  Oxford  ”  was  commemorated  with  due  honor. 
One  of  these  volumes  was  entirely  composed  by  members  of 
Merton  College.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  other 
were  Laud,  then  President  of  St.  John’s,  and  Isaac  Casau- 
bon.  A  stately  monument,  for  which  Nicholas  Stone,  the 
sculptor,  received  £200,  was  raised  above  his  grave,  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  immediately  opposite  a 
cenotaph  erected  to  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Savile,  W^arden 
of  Merton,  but  also  Provost  of  Eton,  where  he  was  buried. 
Boil  ley  ap[>ears  on  his  monument  surrounded  by  books  and 
attended  by  (Irammar,  Bhetoric,  Music,  and  Arithmetic ; 
but  “  the  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ”  could  have  af¬ 
forded  him  no  such  lasting  memorial  as  he  had  constructed 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime. 

Of  this  he  may  have  been  fully  conscious.  At  least  he 
has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  being  so  “  drunk  with  the 
applause  and  vanities  of  his  Library,”  that  with  great  “  un- 
thankfulnesse  ”  to  his  friends  and  brothers,  he  left  little 
or  nothing  to  them,  “not  even  to  the  children  of  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  all  his  wealth,”  but  bestowed  by  his  will 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  money  toward  the  advancement  of 
his  great  undertaking.  His  brothers,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
require  his  assistance ;  and  it  was  to  the  means  thus  provided 
that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  schools,  of  which  the  Library  forms  a 
part.  This  was  finished  no  long  time  after  Bodley ’s  death ; 
the  architect  being  Thomas  Holt  of  York,  who  was  also 
employed  in  the  building  of  Wadham  College,  where  the 
chapel  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  late  Uothic.  The 
court  of  the  schools,  plain  and  somewhat  bare  as  it  is,  has 
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nevertheless  a  grave,  antique  character,  not  unbefittini»  the 
exterior  of  a  great  library.  It  has  sometimes  sugzosted 
reminiscences  of  old  Italian  cities,  and  especially  ofl’adua, 
which  are  due  mainly  to  its  height,  and  to  the  Gateway 
Tower  on  the  east  side.  The  five  stories  of  this  tower  dij. 
play  the  five  classic  orders  interspersed  with  various  ara- 
besques  and  ornaments,  and  decorated,  in  the  fourth  story 
with  a  seated  figure  of  James  I.  This  “  picture,”  as  An¬ 
thony  h  Wood  calls  it,  and  other  emblems,  were  .at  first 
covered  with  gilding ;  but  when  the  King  himself  came 
from  Woo<lstock  to  behold  the  new  building,  he  found  them 
too  “glorious,”  and  commanded  th.at  they  should  be 
“  whited  over  and  adorned  with  ordinary  colors.”  The 
“  whiting  ”  has  happily  disappeared.  In  other  respects 
the  Solomon  of  Britain  was,  as  before,  highly  content  with 
the  Library  ;  and  soon  afterwards  (1620)  presented  to  it 
the  folio  edition  of  his  own  works.  This  mo.st  weighty 
volume  was  received  by'  the  University  with  great  cere¬ 
mony,  and  was  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Li¬ 
brary,  attended  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  fbur-amf- 
twenty  Doctors.  There  it  was  pl.aced“in  archivis”  with 
much  respect;  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  King  .Tame?, 
who  had  frowne<l  and  muttered  when  the  University  of 
Cambridge  received  their  copy  with  less  solemnity.  Yet 
he  gave  a  word  of  praise  to  George  Herbert,  then  Public 
Orator,  who  to  his  letter  of  thanks  for  the  book,  added  the 
j  lines, — 

Quid  Vaticaniim  Bodleianumque  objicis,  hospesl 

Unicus  cst  nobis  Bibliotheca  liber. 

The  King  pronounced  the  Orator  to  be  the  Jewel  of  the 
University. 

Vast  accessions  have  enriched  the  Bodleian  since  this 
quadrangle  was  completed,  and  the  royal  volume  was  duly 
installed  ;  but  the  interior  of  the  Library,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  principal  rooms  are  concerned,  has  been  but  little 
changed.  The  roof  of  the  central  reading-room  —  that 
chamber  above  the  Divinity  School  with  the  restoration  of 
which  Bodley  began  his  work  —  still  displays,  on  its 
bosses,  the  arms  of  the  founder,  quartered  with  those  of 
Hone,  his  mother’s  family  (two  bars  wavy  between  three 
hone  stones),  and  having  on  a  chief  the  three  ducal  crowns 
of  the  University  shield  —  an  addition  granted  to  Bodley 
at  this  time — together  with  the  motto,  “  Quarta  perennis 
erit.”  The  main  panels  are  occupied  by  the  University 
shield  itself — the  open  Bible  with  its  seven  cla.sps,  be¬ 
tween  the  three  crowns.  The  room  remains  much  as  it 
was  seen  by  King  James;  but  time  alone  —  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  which  have  passed  since  James  visited  it 
—  could  bestow  on  it  that  charm  of  reverenil  anti(iuity  so 
difficult  to  put  into  words,  yet  so  real  and  so  impressive; 
a  ch<arm  felt  in  the  stillness  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  re- 
peopling  it  with  those  illustrious  dead  whose  tect  have 
often  trodden  the  floors,  and  whose  best  thoughts  now  lie 
enshrined  in  the  cases  along  its  walls.  Fev/  libraries, 
whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  have  a  more 
venerable  air  than  the  Bodleian.  Like  some  great  musical 
symphony,  it  at  once  excites  and  tranquillizes  ;  and  many  an 
enthusiastic  student  might  confess,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  his  feelings  within  its  walls  resembled  those  of  the 
“  Persian  magician,  who  visited  the  enchanted  library  in 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  willingly  suffered  hiinselt 
to  be  enclosed  in  its  recesses,  while  less  eager  sages  retired 
in  alarm.”  There  is  indeed  one  sound  which  occasionally 
floats  through  the  air,  but  only  to  deepen  the  impression 
of  quiet  and  distance  “  a  strepitu  saeculari.”  Tlie  latticed 
cells  wherein  readers  sit,  “  from  year  to  year  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  resort  of  grand  and  grave  old  bee^ 
majestic  in  size  and  deportment,  of  sonorous  sound,  and 
covered  with  the  dust,  as  it  were,  of  ages.  Just  as  a 
solemn  rookery  befits  an  ancestral  mansion,  so  these  bees 
of  the  Bodleian  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  place 
of  their  choice.” 

At  the  present  time  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  atout 
350,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  25,000  manuscripts. 
'The  growth  has  been  very  gradual.  After  Bodley’s  “  store 
of  friends  ”  had  sent  their  contributions,  and  after  Bodley 
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and  his  generation  had  passed  away,  many  very  important 
JISS.  were  given  by  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  but  the  first 
great  bene'actor  was  Archbishop  Lainl.  Between  the 
rears  1635  and  1640  he  sent  to  the  Library  nearly  1,300 
VSS.  in  various  languages,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
highest  value.  From  a  curious  letter  addressed  by  Laud 
to'the  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctor  Frewen,  it  appears  that  the 
books  hitherto  placed  in  the  library  had  been  chained  to 
the  shelves  after  the  ancient  fashion  (a  fashion  which  may 
still  be  aihniretl  in  perfection  in  the  Chapter  Library 
tt  Hereford).  Laud’s  books,  in  1639,  stood  unchained. 

« And  I  would  to  God,”  he  writes,  “  the  place  in  the 
Library  for  them  were  once  ready,  that  they  might  be  set 
ap  safe,  and  chained  as  the  other  books  are  ;  and  yet  then, 
if  there  be  not  care  taken,  you  may  have  some  of  the  best 
ud  choicest  Iractats  cut  out  of  the  covers  and  purloin’d, 
as  hath  been  done  in  some  other  libraries.”  The  books 
indeed,  and  more  than  the  books,  were  on  the  eve  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  great  perils.  Laud’s  formal  letter,  in  which  he 
resigns  his  office  of  Chancellor,  dated  from  the  Tower, 
June  21,  1641,  is  displayed  in  one  of  the  cases  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Library.  In  1642  the  King  borrowed 
£500  “  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  chest,”  a  sum  which 
was  never  repaid;  and  it  was  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
year  that  Charles  I.,  while  at  Oxford,  visited  the  Library, 
»nd  amused  himself  with  what  was  then  a  favorite  method 
of  impiirv  into  the  future  —  the  “  Sortes  Virgilianic.”  His 
ill-luck  has  often  been  told.  If  the  story  be  true,  ho 
opened  on  Dido’s  denunciation  of  JEneas,  the  words  of 
which  are  curiously  appropriate  to  his  own  fate ;  and 
Lonl  Falkland,  who  next  consulted  the  oracle,  was  an¬ 
swered  Just  :ts  fittingly.  f).xford  surren<lered  to  the  troops 
of  the  Parliament  in  June,  1646,  and  Aubrey  tells  us  that 
“the  first  thing  General  Fairfax  did  was  to  set  a  good 
guard  of  soldiers  to  preserve  the  Bodleian  Library.”  Fair- 
fa.x  was  a  true  lover  of  learning  and  of  art,  as  he  showed 
by  his  care  for  the  Library  at  Oxford  (which  at  his  death 
he  enriched  with  the  Dodsworth  manuscripts),  and  for  the 
stained  glass  in  York  Minister.  The  Cavaliers  are  said  to 
have  done  more  harm  in  the  Bodleian  than  the  Puritans  ; 
but  either  party  was  leas  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Council 
of  War  which  sat  at  AVestminster  in  1649,  In  that  year 
the  Jews  offered  £600,000  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  for 
the  Library  at  O.xford.  'I'he  former  they  would  have 
turned  into  a  synagogue,  the  latter  they  would  have  sold. 
The  Council  refused  to  take  less  than  £800,000,  and  the 
offer  was  not  renewed.  This  dangerous  time  passed 
away  at  last  without  much  evil,  and  ten  years  later  (1639) 
the  Library  received  the  second  great  addition  to  its  stores, 
in  the  collection  which  the  learned  Selden  left  to  it  by  his 
will.  This  numbered  nearly  8,000  volumes,  most  of  which 
contain  Selden’s  motto.  Among  them  is  a  MS.  of  Harding’s 
Chronicle,  which  once  belonged  to  a  Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
umberlaml,  whose  border  antipathies  seem  to  have  been 
considered  in  an  appended  map  of  Scotland,  where  “  Styx, 
the  infernal  Hood,”  and  “  the  palais  of  Pluto,  King  of  Hel,” 
are  noted  as  “  neighbore  to  Scottz.” 

No  such  benefactor  as  Selden  appeared  until  the  year 
1755,  when  Richard  Rawlinson,  a  bishop  of  the  Nonjurors 
(he  w.as  consecratetl  in  1 V28),  left  by  will  to  the  Library 
the  whole  of  his  collections  —  printed  books,  manuscripts, 
anil  antiquities.  There  were  about  1,900  printed  books, 
wd  4,800  manuscripts.  The  collection  is  especially  strong 
in  history,  biography,  and  topography,  and  had  been 
gathered  at  the  dispersal  of  many  famous  libraries.  It 
was  from  Rawlinson  that  the  Bodleian  acquired  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  signed  and 
•ealed  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  that  Charles  11.  had 
declared  to  him  that  he  had  never  been  married  to  his 
mother.  This  acknowledgment  is  now  displayed  in  one  of 
the  glass  cases  in  the  Library.  The  diary  and  note-books 
of  Hearne  the  antiquary. 

Who  snatched  old  stories  from  the  jaws  of  time, 

And  drove  the  spiders  from  much  prose  and  rhyme, 

were  also  among  Rawlinson’s  treasures.  Extracts  from 


them  were  published  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  1857 ;  and  they  are 
full  of  such  curious  personal  anecdotes,  gossip,  and  denun¬ 
ciations  of  “  anti-monarchical  Whigs,”  as  might  have  been 
looked  for  from  so  thorough-paced  a  Jacobite  and  Non¬ 
juror.  In  1701  Hearne  had  been  appointed  Janitor  or 
Assistant  in  the  Bodleian.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1716, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  compelling  all  office-holders  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  existing  Government,  His  Jacobit- 
ism  had  already  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  had  been 
“reported  ”  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  by  a  certain  Whiggish 
visitor,  to  whom  he  imprudently  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the 
Pretender.  He  fell  upon  hard  times,  for  his  love  for  the 
great  Library,  and  his  zeal  in  caring  for  its  treasures,  could 
not  well  have  been  exceeded.  Whenever,  in  his  explora¬ 
tions  among  the  manuscript  volumes,  he  came  upon  the 
handwriting  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  —  the 
founder,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  first  Library  at  Oxford  — 
he  was  wont,  as  he  tells  ns,  “  to  show  a  sort  of  particular 
respect  to  it.”  “  Probably,”  suggests  Mr.  Macray,  “  by 
such  a  reverential  kiss  as  he  once  bestowed  on  a  certain 
pavement  of  sheep’s  trotters,  believing  it  to  be  a  Roman 
tessellation.”  The  “religious,  good,  and  learned  Prince,” 
as  Hearne  calls  the  Duke,  wrote  his  motto,  “  Moun  bien 
mondaine,”  in  many  volumes  which  have  found  their  way 
to  the  Bodleian. 

To  the  present  time  the  only  rivals  of  Rawlinson  in  the 
extent  of  their  donations  have  been  Gough  and  Douce. 
Gough’s  collections,  received  in  1809,  related  chiefly  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northern  literature,  and  to  the  topography 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  were  about  3,700 
volumes.  The  library  of  Francis  Douce,  consisting  of 
16,480  printed  books,  393  MSS.,  and  a  large  collection  of 
early  and  valuable  prints  and  drawings,  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  in  1834.  'I'liis  library  is  the  delight  of  anti¬ 
quaries.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  some  of  the  finest 
illuminated  service  l>ooks  in  the  world;  Horae,  executed 
by  the  chief  artists  of  their  day  for  emperors  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  and  volumes  of  earlier  <late.  which,  if  less  elabo¬ 
rately  enriched,  are  of  still  greater  historical  interest. 

There  are  the  memories — not  only  of  the  founder  and 
the  great  donors,  or  of  men  who,  like  Hearne,  have  found 
their  chief  “  bien  mondaine  ”  in  the  diligent  study  of  its 
stores,  but  more  especially  of  the  Ixmks  themselves,  with 
their  varied  anil  often  eventful  histories  —  that  give  such  a 
charm  to  a  stroll  through  the  chambers  of  a  great  library 
like  the  Bodleian.  Massive  volumes,  which  grew  slowly, 
year  after  year,  in  the  “  scriptorium  ”  of  many  a  noble 
monastery,  long  ruined,  or,  it  may  be,  utterly  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  spoils  of  war,  like  the  Wurtz- 
burg  manuscripts,  rescued  from  the  troopers  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  given  to  the  Library  by  Laud,  or  like  the 
books  of  Osorius,  Bishop  of  Faro,  carried  off’  when  that 
town  was  captured  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  1598,  and  bestowed  on  Bodley’s  new  foundation, 

I  it  is  said,  by  the  influence  of  Raleigh,  who  was  a  captain 
I  ill  the  squadron ;  the  choicest  treasures  of  great  princes, 

I  dispersed,  like  the  library  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  storm  of 
revolution;  or  volumes  which  have  been  handled  and 
pored  over  by  jaissessors  whose  names  alone  would  give 
distinction  to  the  simplest  old  “tractate,”  “dark  with 
tarnished  gold  :  ”  it  is,  in  truth,  under  a  “  weight  of 
time  and  of  history”  that  the  “groaning  shelves”  are 
bending.  AVhat  changes  and  what  dispersions,  wrote 
Southey  of  his  own  library,  “  must  have  taken  place,  to 
make  it  possible  that  these  books  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  here  among  the  Cumberland  mountains  I  ”  What 
changes,  what  dispersions,  what  revolutions,  and  what 
passing  away  of  whole  worlds  of  thought  and  of  action, 
tell  their  silent  stories  in  the  collections  which  make  up 
the  great  Library  of  Oxford!  Here  for  example,  among 
the  Laudian  manuscripts  is  the  Peterborough  copy  of  that 
old  English  chronicle  which  before,  and  for  a  short  time 
after,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  regularly  compiled  in 
certain  of  the  greater  monasteries.  This  record  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  others;  and  neither 
the  great  existing  church  of  “Peterborough  the  Proud” 
I  nor  the  fragments  of  its  once  stately  monastery  take  us 
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back  so  completely  into  the  days  of  the  “  alien  king,”  and  begun  in  1 795  by  the  husband  of  the  donor,  who  ( ontiniierf 

of  the  struggle  between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  as  those  it  after  his  deatli.  It  is  cnou!;h  to  say  that  there  are  743 

leaves  of  gray  parchment  on  which  the  monk  entered  his  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  373  of  Cromwell,  and  552  of  Clurles 

record  of  the  troubles  that  had  fallen  on  England.  Here,  II.  The  views  of  London  are  in  number  309,  and  there 

again,  one  of  many  precious  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  are  160  of  Westminster. 

the  Library  by  Francis  Junius  in  1678  is  the  famous  poem  Such  curiosities  as  are  fretpiently  assembled  under  the 
of  Caedmon,  the  “ceorl”  attached  to  St.  Hilda’s  Abbey  wing  of  a  great  library,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Hodleiaa 

on  the  Whitby  headland,  whose  first  verses  (so  Bede  as-  The  founder  himself  procured  from  Sir  llichard  Lee  to 

Berts)  were  composed  in  his  sleep,  and  who  afterwards  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovv,  a  cloak 

elaborated  this  long  paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  lined  with  the  wool  of  “ce’rtaine  livinge  creatures  in  the 

the  solitiiry  manuscript  of  what  is  the  earliest  English  shape  of  lambes,  which  grow  out  of  the  ground  in  Tartii. 

poem;  and  its  adventures,  could  they  be  recovered,  might  ria,”  the  wool  being  “  of  excellent  use  and  vertue,  espe- 

well  prove  as  remarkable  as  the  poem  itself.  The  “  Codex  cially  against  the  plague  and  other  noysome  diseti’ses  of 

Ru'hworthianus,”  given  in  1681  by  John  Rush  worth,  the  those  cuntries.”  This  was,  of  course,  the  famous  Amus 

historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  carries  us  across  the  Sci/thicus,  the  mystery  of  which  is  explained  by  the  re- 

Irish  Sea  and  back  to  the  days  when  Ireland  was  in  truth  markable  woolly  growth  which  is  found  on  the  large  Pohj. 

a  land  of  learning.  It  is  a  MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  poilium  JJaromclz  —  a  Tartarian  fern,  of  wdiidi  s|K'ciincn! 

written  by  an  Irish  scribe,  MacRegol,  who  records  his  name  maybe  seen  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Richard  l.ee’5 

on  the  last  leaf  ;  and  is  glossed  with  an  interlinear  Anglo-  cloak  was  greatly  envied  by  the  “  Kinge  of  Sweihlanil,” 

Saxon  translation.  It  is  said,  though  improbably,  to  have  whom  ho  visited  on  his  homeward  journey,  lie  hroii  'lit 

been  in  Bede’s  possession;  but  the  Saxon  gloss  tells  its  back  “ divers  other  rich  fnrres  and  rarrities  .  .  .  the  "aw- 

own  story,  and  quietly  asserts  the  intercourse  between  the  est  part  whereof  the  Qiieene  tooke  of  him,  ami  promised 

churches.  Not  one  of  the  superb  manuscripts  which,  dis-  him  recompense  for  them,  which  she  never  perlbrmed' 

played  under  glass,  immediately  attract  the  attention  of  which  was  partly  the  cause  that  he  concealed  this  iiarincnt 

the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  Library,  but  is  worth  dwelling  from  her  during  her  life.”  Thus  it  came  to  the  ifodl.ian, 
upon,  not  only  for  its  beauty  as  a  work  of  high  art,  but  for  where  it  is  no  longer  to  bo  found,  although  an  *•  ark  of 

its  actual  history,  and  not  less  for  the  associations  which  it  sweet-smelling  wood,”  was  prepared  for  its  reception, 

suggests  and  illustrates.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  This  was  a  more  worthy  marvel  than  Guy  Faux’s  lantern 

of  the  finest  of  these  manuscripts  formed  part  of  a  collec-  —still  to  be  ailmired  in  the  Picture  Gallery.  It  wasgiven 

lion  made  by  a  Venetian  Jesuit  nambd  Canonici,  who  died  to  the  University  in  1639  by  Robert  lleywood,  the  son  of 

in  1806.  In  1817  the  Bodleian  bought  the  whole  of  his  a  “  Justice  lleywood  ”  who  assisted  in  searching  the  cellars 

manuscripts,  about  *2,045  in  number,  lor  the  sum  of  £5,444,  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  arrested  Faux  with  the  lan- 

a  larger  sum  than  has  been  expended  at  one  time  by  the  tern  in  his  hand.  It  has  a  neighbor  in  a  chair  made  from 

trustees  of  the  Library  before  or  since.  In  this  collection  the  wood  of  the  Golden  Hind,  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Fran- 

came  fifteen  manuscripts  of  Dante,  the  first  which  the  cis  Drake  sailed  round  the  world.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 

Bodleian  possessed,  notwithstanding  a  wonderful  story  number  among  similar  curiosities '  the  fragment  of  Charles 

told  by  a  certain  Girolamo  Gigli  about  1717  — how  in  the  the  First’s  waistcoat  (so  called)  in  which  a  New  'IVsta- 

Bodleian  Library  at  “Oslblk”  there  was  a  MS.  of  the  ment  exhibited  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  is  bound.  More 

“Divina  Commedia  ”  which  had  been  used  for  wrapping  interesting,  because  certainly  authentic,  are  the  specimens 

up  Florentine  cheeses,  and  so  had  been  brought  into  Eng-  of  Queen  F^lizabeth’s  skill  in  embroidery.  .\  New  Testa- 

land.  The  odor  of  the  cheese  (says  this  veracious  chroni-  ment  which  belonged  to  her  is  bound  in  a  covering  worked 

cler)  had  so  penetrated  the  manuscrii>t  that  it  was  neces-  by  herself,  with  various  mottoes  —  as  “  Celum  I’atria," 

sary  to  protect  it  from  mice  by  a  brace  of  traps  constantly  Sco-piis  vita;  Xpus.”  Another  book,  sent  by  her  from  Ash- 
placed  near  it.  Hence  it  was  known  as  the  “  Book  of  riilge  in  1644.  to  “our  most  noble  and  vertuous  Qiicne 

the  Mousetrap.”  •  Katherin  ”  (Katherine  Parr),  is  embroidered  with  the 

The  Bodleian  is  famous  for  its  vast  assemblage  of  Orion-  Queen’s  initials,  on  a  ground  of  blue  silk, 
tal  manuscripts,  collected  at  various  times,  but  begun  by  An  annual  speech,  in  honor  of  Sir  'riiomas  Bodley,  is 
Boilley  himself,  who  had  desired  the  Consul  at  Aleppo  of  still  nmde  “  in  schohl  linguarum.”  But  it  is  little  needed, 
the  Company  of  English  Merchants  to  procure  for  him  His  memorial  will  endure  so  long  as  Oxford  “  .stands  where 

■uch  books.  But  it  would  bo  idle  to  attempt  any  further  it  does,”  and  while  one  stone  of  his  great  Library  remains 

delving  among  the  treasures  of  this  great  store-house,  on  another. 

Two  additional  books  only  shall  find  a  place  here — the  - - 

first  bi‘cause  it  is  the  handiwork  of  a  countryman  of  Bod- 

ley’s  and  deserves  the  respect  of  all  Devonians;  the  sec-  PEKIN, 

ond  Ix'cau.se  it  is  in  itself  unique,  and  is  one  of  the  great 

marvels  of  the  Library.  The  Rev.  William  Davy,  vicar  Thk  ancient  capital  of  Northern  China,  three  days’ jonr- 
of  Lnstleigh,  in  Devonshire,  wrote  and  printed  with  his  ney  from  the  Great  Wall,  on  the  Siberian  road,  uprearj 
own  hands,  between  the  years  1795  and  1807,  twenty-six  itself  from  a  hideous,  seemingly  boundless  plain  of  dust, 
volumes  of  “  A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  Course  of  Ser-  strewn  wiih  remnants  of  old  buildings,  ami  all  kinds  of 
mons  on  the  First  Institutions  of  Religion.”  Fourteen  disheartening  rubbidi.  ’riiere  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
copies  only  were  printed,  in  a  very  indilfercnt  type,  of  earth’s  surface  on  which  the  Eurojican  feels  more  hope- 
which  the  author  possessed  only  sufficient  to  print  two  pages  lessly  far  away  from  every  familiar  place  and  person,  than 
at  once,  it  must  have  been  with  no  small  zeal  that  he  when  traversing  this  great  desert  plain  heapetl  with  the 
worked  —  “arte  inea,”  he  says,  “  dinrno  noeturncKiue  la-  dust  of  ages.  A  few  crumbling  villages  break  the  inonot- 
bore  ”  —  in  his  remote  parsonage  under  the  shadow  of  the  ony;  and  then  comes  a  wall  of  immense  length,  brown, 
Dartmoor  hills.  AVhatever  the  merits  of  the  System  may  crcnulatcd,  pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  magnificent  jiorlico, 
be,  the  book  so  laboriously  elaborated  well  deserved  a  the  finest  “  gate  ”  in  all  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  i^  like 

[dace  among  the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature  ”  in  the  Bod-  the  Scripture  jiicture  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  the 
eian.  The  second  book  or  “  collection  ”  is  of  very  dilTer-  formidable  ramparts  of  Ninevah.  A  lofty  tower  is  sur- 
ent  (|uality.  In  1839  Mrs.  Sutherland  presented  to  the  mounted  by  a  roof,  consisting  of  five  stages  of  green  tiles. 
Library  the  folio  editions  of  Clarendon’s  History  of  tiie  pierced  by  five  ranges  of  holes,  through  which  grin  huge 
Rebellion  of  his  Life,  and  of  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  cannon-mouths,  very  terrible,  until  one  learns  that  the 
times.  These  are  inlaid  and  bound  in  sixty-one  elephant  guns  are  wooden.  Far  out  of  sight  on  right  and  left, 
folio  volumes,  and  illustrated  with  no  less  than  19,224  stretches  the  wall,  partly  of  granite,  partly  of  huge  gray 
drawings  and  engravings:  “portraits  of  every  person  and  bricks,  and  at  its  foot  opens  a  deep  vaulted  passage, 
views  of  every  place  in  any  way  mentioned  in  the  text  or  through  which  pour  converging  tides  of  Chinese,  Mongols, 
connected  with  the  subject-matter.”  The  collection  was  and  Tartars,  strings  of  blue  carls,  files  of  black  mules,  car- 
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avans  of  Jun-coloml,  heavily  laden  camels  ;  for  this  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Chinese  town.  The  ancient  city  is  divided 
into  three  sections  —  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Im¬ 
perial,  and  each  has  a  perfectly  distinct  physioj;noniy.  i 
Tlie  majestic  beauty  of  the  “  pate  ”  passes  like  a  dream, 
nntl  the  traveller  finds  its  stateliness  utterly  reversed  by 
ibe  scene  which  it  incloses.  Waste  land,  tumble-down 
buts,  sinuous  w.ays  —  half  paved  with  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  half  left  in  yawning  gaps  a  couple  of  feet  deep  — 
dirt,  poverty,  desolation  ;  through  these  one  struggles  on 
until  a  second  wall  stops  the  way.  It  is  still  more  majes¬ 
tic  and  Babylonian  ;  it  is  si.xty  feet  high,  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  it  divides  the  Chinese  from  the  Tartar  city.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  kind  of  circus  without  benches,  which 
is  formed  of  gigantic  walls  protecting  the  principal  gate, 
ind  is  very  like  a  spacious  bear-pit.  Nobody  is  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  central  aperture  except  the  emperor ; 
go  the  traveller  passes  under  the  great  arch  at  the  side, 
and  is  generally  instructed  by  his  guide  to  ascend  some 
steps  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  from  whence  he  can  command 
a  view  of  all  Pekin.  A  wonderful  sight,  grand,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  suggestive.  Three  concentric  cities,  divided 
from  each  other  by  inner  walls :  first,  the  Tartar  city 
which  is  the  largest,  and  has  upon  it  the  witrliko  stamp  of 
the  comiuering  race;  then  the  Imperial  city  —  with  the 
palaces  of  the  mandarins,  each  consisting  of  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  kiosks ;  and  finally  the  forbidden  city,  with  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  roofs  in  imperial  yellow,  and  its  Me-chan,  the 
tacmanchim  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Forming  the  vast,  mysterious  inclosure  of  the  forbidden 
city  are  walls,  on  whose  summits  four  carriages  might  be 
driven  abreast;  the  countless  roofs  of  the  mandarins’  pal¬ 
aces  are  bright  green,  the  domes  of  the  temples  dark  blue ; 
there  are  great  spaces  paved  with  pottery,  and  there  are 
marble  bridges.  But  all  this  splendor  is  set  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  crumbling,  dusty  ruin.  Everything  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  this  wonderf  ul  place,  which  is  an  epitome  of  decay. 
Thebes,  Memphis,  Carthage,  Rome  are  ruins  which  tell  of 
violent  vicissitude;  Pekin  is  a  skeleton  dropping  into 
dust  The  ravine-like  streets  are  knee-deep  in  every  sort 
of  rujibidi ;  the  moats,  the  canals,  and  the  rivers  are  all, 
and  always,  dry ;  the  formal  parks,  the  once  marvellous 
ponds,  are  turned  to  desert  places.  Triumphal  arches 
stand  side  by  side  with  wretched,  tumble-down  booths,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  forest  of  little  poles,  whence  paper  “  signs  ” 
dangle  in  the  air,  and  uniformity  is  lent  to  all  by  the  thick 
layer  of  evil-smelling  dust  which  lies  upon  them,  the  same 
dust  that  is  always  whirling  around,  hurting  the  eyes,  and 
oOending  the  nostrils. 

This  great  city,  in  which  nothing  is  ever  repaired,  and 
where  it  is  penal  to  pull  down  anything,  is  dropping  to 
pieces ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Beauvoir,  the  French 
traveller,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  and  most  picturesque 
account  of  Pekin  yet  given  to  the  western  world,  that  in  a 
century  it  will  have  been  abandoned  and  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

A  poetic  element  reigns  at  Pekin,  with  all  its  dust  and 
quaintness,  making  one  see  the  soul  of  that  wonderful 
verification  in  life,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  of  the  designs  on 
icreens  and  plates  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  The 
imperial  city  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  turrets,  the  bel¬ 
fries,  the  steep  bridges,  the  balconies,  and  the  kiosks,  which 
we  have  seen  a  thousand  times  in  lacquer.  But  they  are 
reached  through  the  Gates  of  Virtuous  Victory,  of  Great 
Purity,  of  the  Temples  of  Heaven,  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Winds,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Lightning,  and 
of  the  Bright  Mirror  of  the  Mind.  PIvery  year  the 
emperor,  arrayed  in  a  country  costume,  with  a  straw  hat  a 
yard  in  circumference  (afterwards  hung  up  in  the  temple), 
drives  a  golden  ploughshare  through  a  field,  that  the  trac- 
io;  of  the  furrow  may  call  down  the  blessing  of  Buddha 
upon  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest.  Every  six  months  the 
emperor  burns  a  number  of  death-warrants  in  bronze 
bntjiers,  ranged  under  a  roof  of  dark-blue  porcelain, 
between  ciiruTe  chairs  of  pink  marble,  in  front  of  which  are 
dragons  and  pugs  in  the  rarest  china,  perched  on  columns 
of  carved  wood.  A  little  beyond  the  temple  where  these 


ceremonies  take  place,  there  stands,  built  upon  the  wall,  a 
magnificent  observatory,  273  years  old.  The  gigantic 
bronze  instruments  curiously  wrought,  rest  upon  the  out- 
spre.ad  wings  of  flying  dragons ;  a  celestial  globe  eight  feet 
in  diameter  shows  all  the  stars  known  in  1G50,  and  visible 
at  Pekin.  Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  that  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  observatory,  though  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  is  wholly  uninjured,  and  the  instruments  act  with 
unerring  precision. 

Close  by  the  Hall  of  Examination  for  the  literates,  an 
immense  rectangular  building  which  accommodates  twelve 
thousand  candidates,  are  “the  red-fish  pond,”  in  which 
there  is  neither  water  nor  fish ;  two  great  theatres,  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon,  and  that  of  the  Lamas.  Here,  as  at 
Lhassa,  a  thousand  bonzes,  clothed  in  yellow,  chant  in 
hollow  tones  an  eternally  monotonous  rhythm.  In  the 
Temple  of  Confucius,  the  devotions  are  not  chanted,  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  “  ground  ”  in  a  huge  prayer-wheel.  In 
this  temple  hangs  the  largest  bell  which  has  ever  been 
hung  (the  famous  bell  of  Moscow  has  never  been  lilted  off 
the  ground)  ;  it  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  weighs  ninety 
thousand  pounds,  and  is  covered  with  the  finest  carving. 

The  private  life  of  the  Chinese  is,  especially  at  Pekin,  so 
profound  a  mystery  for  Europeans,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
interest  them  in  the  city  except  its  architecture  and  orna¬ 
mentation,  which,  though  most  curious  and  ingenious,  does 
not  appeal  to  any  of  the  tastes  or  sentiments  of  western 
peoples.  There  is  always  tboU  for  the  imagination  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  outside  of  objects  who-e  interior  is 
“  forbidden,”  and  thus  the  traveller  looks  longingly  at  the 
inclosure  of  the  sacred  city,  which  he  must  never  pass,  and 
dreams  of  the  treasures  which  it  is  said  to  contain — the 
golden  columns,  the  silver  mats,  the  furniture  incrusted 
with  fine  pearls ;  but  what  he  sees  is  a  very  rude  case  for 
such  a  jewel.  As  for  the  famous  Me-chan,  a  very  third- 
rate  pagoda  in  Siam  is  more  splendid,  externally,  than  the 
sacred  dwelling  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  At  Pekin,  exter¬ 
nal  ornament,  or  even  deceney,  is  not  regarded  as  desirable. 
The  city  is  sedulously  divided  into  the  noble  and  military, 
the  trading  and  the  poor  quarters,  and  in  the  former  it  is 
etiquette  to  conceal  all  curiosity  concerning  strangers. 
After  a  while,  the  traveller  learns  to  recognize  the  rank  of 
the  mandarins  by  the  arrangement  of  the  movable  wheels 
of  their  carriages.  The  more  “  blue-button  ”  or  “  red-but¬ 
ton  ”  a  mandarin  is,  the  farther  the  wheels  are  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  huge  machine.  The  palanquin  is  a 
far  easier  vehicle  than  the  jingling,  jolting  carriages,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  sedulously  restricted  to  princes  and  minis¬ 
ters. 

The  middle-class  and  poor  quarters  of  the  town  have 
'Something  picturesqe  about  them  in  the  midst  of  much 
which  is  horrible.  They  consist  of  one  interminable  wind¬ 
ing  street,  with  an  impossible  name,  in  which  there  are 
three  hundred  shops  with  scarlet  boards  banging  upon  poles 
belbre  them,  covered  with  gilded  inscriptions,  and  where 
only  animation  exists  in  Pekin.  The  motley  scene  is 
crowded  with  carts,  palanquins,  camels,  mules,  coolies,  Chi¬ 
namen,  buying,  selling,  poking  about  and  examining  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  myriads  of  children  and  old  men 
pushing  their  way  to  the  waste  grounds  ne.ar  the  walls, 
that  they  may  proudly  fly  the  kites  whose  cords  they  hold 
in  their  hands.  Absurd  as  the  notion  of  kite-flying  as  a 
national  pastime  seems  to  us,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  to 
what  a  pitch  of  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  familiar 
toy  has  been  carried.  M.  de  Beauvoir  says,  “  1  have  seen 
in  numerous  instances  a  kite  which  becomes  a  flying  dragon, 
a  flying  eagle,  or  a  filing  mandarin,  seven  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  lighted,  and  given  motion  and  gesture.  “  They  con¬ 
struct  these  wonderful  things  without  tails,  a  peculiarity 
'which  implies  extraordinary  art :  and  so  dexterously  man¬ 
age  their  equilibrium,  that  they  rise  calmly,  steadily,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  jerks  of  our  kite-flying,  and  float,  glittering 
like  stars,  vertically  above  the  head  of  the  cord-holder. 
They  fit  a  kind  of  iGolian  apparatus  to  them,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  small,  which  imitates  the  songs  of  birds  or  the 
voices  of  men,  and,  when  the  air  is  crowded  with  kites,  pro¬ 
duces  a  tremendous  noise ;  and  they  send  “  messengers  ” 
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up  the  ccrds  with  an  incomprehensible  dexterity.  Another 
singular  musical  invention  deserves  special  notice.  They 
make  tiny  .£olian  harps  hardly  heavier  than  soap-bubbles, 
>but  beautifully  worked,  and  affix  them  to  the  tails  of  doves 
and  pigeons,  fastening  them  to  the  two  central  feathers ;  as 
the  birds  strike  the  air,  it  rt'sounds  through  their  harp.s, 
loudly  or  pathetically,  according  to  the  speed  of  their  flight. 
Nor  are  these  tiny  triumphs  of  ingenuity  merely  mechani¬ 
cal  inutilities,  like  so  many  Chinese  curios ;  they  serve  to 
save  the  birds  from  the  claws  of  the  vultures  which  swoop 
in  ominous  Hocks  above  the  bastions. 

Outside  the  trading  quarter  commence  the  horrors  of 
the  ancient  capital ;  and  the  unwary  traveller,  following 
the  multitude  peacefully  pursuing  their  way,  entirely  indif¬ 
ferent  themselves,  and  unconscious  that  strangers  may  not 
be  so  enviably  constituted,  finds  himself  in  the  Avenue  of 
Executions,  which  is  simply  the  junction  between  two  of 
the  main  thorougfifares.  The  whole  ajiparatus  of  justice 
consists  of  a  shed  and  a  bench,  in  front  of  which  groups  of 
condemned  criminals  are  ranged,  whose  heads  the  execu¬ 
tioner  strikes  oil",  each  with  one  blow  of  his  sword.  There 
is  no  ceremony,  no  guard,  no  solemnity ;  the  people  pass 
by,  unconcerned ;  and  when  the  daily  batch  of  victims  has 
been  despatched,  a  butcher  takes  the  place  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  exhibits  joints  of  beef  and  mutton  on  the  bench 
still  wet  with  human  blood.  A  little  beyond  this  barba¬ 
rously  simple  slaughter-house,  the  decapitated  heads  are  e.\- 
posed  in  the  open  street,  in  wicker  baskets,  inserted  into 
iron  sockets.  A  slip  of  paper  is  attached  to  each  of  these 
ghastly  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouth  are  open,  with  the 
following  inscription  :  “  Justice  has  punished  theft.”  Nor 
is  this  the  worst.  The  heads  are  not  buried  after  their 
exposure  ;  removed  from  their  baskets  by  the  crowd  of  lep¬ 
rous  and  blind  beggars,  who  assemble  daily  upon  the 
famous  “  Bridge  of  Tears  ”  —  a  fine  anth^ue  structure  in 
marble  —  they  are  salted,  anil  eaten  1  This  one  horrid 
fact  alone  should  make  us  hope  that  Pekin  may  not  live 
for  the  predicted  century.  The  great  augmentation  of 
commerce  of  late  years,  the  gradual  breaking  of  the  barrier 
of  exclusiveness,  and  the  establishment  of  wise  counsellors 
about  the  young  emperor,  lead  us  to  hope  that  better  days 
may  be  coming,  and  that  Pekin  may  not  lie  buried  in  its 
own  dust,  but  may  arise,  and  shake  it  off.  Revolutions 
such  as  that  which  is  accomplishing  itself  in  Japan  are, 
happily,  infectious.  . 

The  Mongols^ —  who  despise  the  Chinese,  and  employ 
their  own  national  name  ”  Mongol  ”  as  the  sole  mode  of 
expressing  the  idea  of  courage  and  virtue  —  come  to  Pekin 
to  sell  horses,  and  sheep  with  long  wool  and  flat  wide  tails. 
The  Mongol  caravans  are  highly  picturesque,  as  they 
traverse  the  dusty  desert,  on  which  the  traveller  falls  in 
with  them  on  his  way  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  These  caravans  are  mar¬ 
shalled  after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the  East ;  heailed 
by  a  chief,  to  be  recognized  by  his  arms ;  the  men  pi*rched 
between  the  humps  of  the  camels,  which  walk  in  single  file, 
each  fastened  by  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  slowly  swinging  the  long,  pendent  bell  of  bronze,  painted 
scarlet,  which  hangs  at  his  neck.  The  men  are  fierce, 
proud -looking,  and  handsome,  and  their  dress  is  imfiosing. 
It  consists  of  long  robes  of  red  leather,  lined  with  thick 
furs,  and  immense  caps  of  bearskin,  with  strange  coral  or¬ 
naments. 

On  the  second  day’s  march  towards  the  Great  Wall,  the 
travellers  reach  “  the  fortified  city  of  Tchang-Piu-Tchao," 
and  find  it  is  a  filthy  hamlet  with  mud  walls.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  they  come  to  the  five  majestic  gates  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Tombs  of  the  Emperors.  This  valley,  which  is  all 
sand,  is  shut  in  on  the  other  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
lody  mountains,  at  whose  feet,  surrounded  by  green  trees, 
stand  thirteen  gigantic  tombs,  arranged  in  a  semicircle. 
The  long  avenue  which  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  to  the  tomb  of  the  first  emperor,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  is  marked  out,  first  by  winged  colums  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  then  by  two  ranges  of  sculptured  animals  of  colossal 
size :  camels,  elephants,  hippopotami,  lions  fifteen  feet  high 
and  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  winged 
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dragons,  a  number  of  other  animals,  and  then  twelve 
emperors  three  times  the  size  of  life,  helmed  and  cuirassed. 
What  superhuman  labor  does  this  wonderful  avenue  imply  t 
Well  may  M.  de  Beauvoir  remind  us  that  the  men  of  the 
age  which  saw  those  blocks  of  granite  rolled  into  the  midst 
of  that  sandy  plain,  must  have  been  men  who  did  not  con¬ 
sume  their  lives,  like  the  Chinamen  of  to-day,  in  ganiblin» 
and  opium-smoking  dens.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  are 
the  tombs :  each  is  a  temple,  in  which  white  and  pink 
marble,  porjihyry,  and  carved  teak-wood  are  blended  in  a 
tasteful  harmony,  and  with  grand,  severe  lines,  very  rare 
in  Chinese  architecture.  The  austere  splendor  of  these 
funereal  palaces  htis  undergone  no  change  for  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years;  since  an  entire  people  in  mourning  escorted 
the  golden  coflin  of  the  Ming  emperor  on  its  ro.ad  between 
the  colossi  in  granite,  the  “howlers”  flung  themselves 
down  and  grovelled  before  his  tomb,  and  the  diggers  who 
laid  his  ashes  in  the  dust  they  had  dug  into  were  slain  u|)on 
the  spot,  lest  the  secret  of  the  treasures  buried  with  him 
should  be  betrayed. 

One  more  night,  and  Nang-kao  is  passed,  and  a  wild 
dark  gorge  is  entered,  formed  by  precipitous  mountain¬ 
sides  and  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent;  this  gorge  opens  into  a 
rocky  valley,  most  majestic  and  forbidding.  A  chain  of 
walls,  surmounted  by  high  turrets  and  crenulations,  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  terrible  rocks,  following  their  sinuosi¬ 
ties  like  a  serpent,  far  out  of  sight.  At  first,  the  traveller 
thinks  this  is  the.  Great  Wall ;  but  when  he  has  advanced 
far  upon  the  difficult  road  through  the  valley,  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  on  two  other  parallel  walls,  side  by  side  upon 
the  extreme  crest  of  the  tremendous  rocks,  and  standing 
out  in  clear  profile  against  the  sky.  One  more  plunge  into 
a  deep,  dark  gorge,  whence  the  traveller  emerges  upon  a 
sheet  of  ice,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  two  scarlet  kiosks, 
perched  like  eagles’  nests  on  the  summits  of  ^vo  black 
rocks,  which  form  a  natural  gate  to  a  new  pass.  Flocks  of 
wild  ducks  and  geese  fly  screaming  overhead ;  for  many 
leagues  around,  not  a  human  being  is  visible.  A  little 
later,  and  he  has  reached  the  bastion  which  separates  Mon¬ 
golia  from  China.  Its  base  and  its  windows  are  slightly 
dilapidated  ;  but  the  Great  Wall,  which  rises  abruptly  en  the 
right  and  left,  and  winds,  “a  fantastic  stone  serpent,” along 
the  crest  of  the  principal  chain,  and  over  the  hills  and  far 
avi'ay,  with  its  square  towers  rising  at  intervals,  to  break 
the  undulating  linet  until  it  passes  nut  of  sight  in  the  dim 
distance,  is  in  perfect  repair.  As  the  hands  of  the  builders 
left  it,  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  stands  to-day. 


MU.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Probably  1  ery  few  authors  who  have  exerted  so  power¬ 
ful  an  influence  over  the  course  of  Fmglish  thought  as  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  have  ever  been  so  wanting  in  superficially 
marked  personal  characteristics  of  style.  He  has  recast 
our  political  economy,  converted  almost  a  whole  generation 
of  teachers  to  his  own  opinions  on  Logic  and  Ethics,  and 
materially  modified  the  view  taken  even  by  democratic 
thinkers  of  the  machinery  of  political  life ;  moreover,  he 
has  been  for  three  eventful  years  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  delivered  probably 
the  most  thoughtful  speeches  of  that  Parliament,  and  yet 
few  of  us  would  find  it  as  easy  to  individualize  our  impres¬ 
sion  of  him  as  we  should  our  impression  of  many  thinkers 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard,  —  his  own  father,  Mr  James 
Mill,  for  instance,  or  Jeremy  Bentham,  or  Adam  Smith,  or 
Hume,  or  Locke,  or  Bishop  Butler.  There  is  a  singularly 
poli.shed  uniformity,  a  want  of  light  and  shade  in  his  style. 
It  is  always  the  style  of  flowing  disquisition,  without  any 
relieving  glimpses  of  either  humor,  or  fancy,  or  moral 
inequalities  of  any  kind.  Ixicke’s  style  is  uniform  and  dry 
in  its  own  shrewd,  investigating  way  ;  but  there  is  always 
the  vigilant  air  of  keen  intjuiry  about  it,  and  now  and  then, 
though  very  rarely,  he  breaks  out  into  passages  of  a  more 
personal  character,  like  that  on  the  lading  of  memorv  : 
“  Thus  the  ideas  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth  often  die 
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before  us;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to 
which  we  are  approaching,  where,  though  the  brass  and 
inirble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time, 
end  the  imagery  moulders  away.”  In  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s 
works  we  cannot  at  present  recall  one  break  of  this  peculiar 
kind,  except,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  passage  in  his  exam¬ 
ination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  philosophy,  in  which  he 
declares,  “I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  1  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
*nd  if  such  a  being  can  sentence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  call- 
in®  him,  to  hell  I  will  go;”  and  even  that  fine  passage  is 
not  like  the  one  we  have  cited  from  Locke,  one  of  marked 
Tariety  in  style,  a  sort  of  shaft  sunk  into  the  inner  char¬ 
acter,  but  though  deeper  in  conception,  seems  to  be  of  one 
piece  in  rhythm  and  structure  with  the  whole  texture  of 
Ur.  Mill’s  writings,  a  part  of  the  disquisition,  not  a  light 
throu®h  it.  No  doubt  there  is  a  fine  pale  enthusiasm  in 
the  passage,  but  the  same  sort  of  pallid  enthusiasm  is 
risible  on  Tower  subjects,  in  the  discussion  of  remedies  for 
over-population,  of  safeguards  against  the  dangers  of 
democr.iey,  of  speculations  as  to  the  potentialities  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Wliat  we  miss  in  Mr.  .1.  S.  Alill  are  personal  char- 
Kteristics  beneath  and  beyond  the  permanent  character¬ 
istics  of  his  rational  disquisition.  There  is  a  monotony  in 
the  calm,  evenly  flowing,  imp.artial,  didactic  pertinacity  of 
disquisition,  which  is  almost  appalling,  when  we  con.sider 
the  number  of  volumes  into  which  it  has  flowed  with  steady 
»nd  uniform  current,  without  a  single  important  variety  of 
doctrine  or  manner.  Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  great  doctrinal  success.  His  books  diffuse  a 
fine,  all-penetrating  intellectual  atmosphere,  more  even 
than  a  body  of  individual  conviction,  and  the  less  clo.sely 
they  are  assoiriated  with  his  name  and  personality,  the 
more  do  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  impersonal  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  age,  and  the  more  readily  do  they  pass  into 
the  very  essence  of  what  is  called  the  Time-Spirit,  and  win 
their  way  without  the  necessity  for  a  battle  and  a  conquest. 
Still  undoubtedly  this  great  uniformity  of  style  and  want 
of  individual  touches,  —  read,  for  instance,  through  the 
three  thick  volumes  of  “  Dissertations  and  Discussions,” 
ind  hardly  anywhere  will  you  stop  and  say,  “  There  is  the 
rery  man,”  —  make  it  more  dilKcult  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Mill's  individual  genius  than  it  usually  is  in  the  case  of 
men  who  have  so  powerfully  influenced  the  thought  of 
their  day. 

Yet  after  all,  there  is  something  characteristic  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  genius  in  this  uniform  and  colorless,  but 
incessant  stream  of  penetrating  doctrine,  in  which  an  expe¬ 
rience  philosophy,  a  nominalist  logic,  a  utilitarian  ethics,  a 
large-minded  social  economy,  and  a  democratic  political 
philosophy,  are  all  taught  in  their  most  attractive  and 
catholic  sense,  —  no  safeguard  omitted  which  would  help 
to  make  them  more  palatable  to  minds  in  doubt,  and  no 
difficulty  ignored  which  is  at  all  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Mill's  wide  intellectual  horizon.  His  is  the  kind  of  style 
which  is  great  in  method,  and  not  great  in  dealing  with 
first  principles:  for  first  principles  require  a  close  study 
of  the  roots  of  human  character,  while  method  occupies 
the  middle  ground  between  those  ultimate  roots  and  the 
definite  results  of  philosophical  knowledge.  Mr.  Mill’s 
itrength  lay  in  systematizing,  and  es|)ecially  in  so  sys¬ 
tematizing  as  to  comprehend  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  principle.  This  was  what  made  his 
mtematic  books  so  much  greater  than  his  single  papers. 
The  “  Dissertations  and  Discussions  ”  are,  except  for  their 
considerable  ra^e  of  knowledge  and  interests,  almost 
commonplace.  There  are  but  one  or  two  of  the  essays  in 
which  you  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  great  author  of 
the  Political  Economy  and  the  New  System  of  Logic.  It  is 
instretching  an  elastic  method  so  as  to  cover  a  groat  subject 
that  Mr.  Mill’s  peculiar  power  comes  out.  In  criticising 
Grote,  or  Coleridge,  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  he  hardly  gives 
one  a  conception  of  his  own  capacity  at  all.  But  when  in 
hU  Logic  he  has  to  connect  together  his  nominalist  doc¬ 
trine  and  experience  philosophy  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
d^uctive  and  inductive  reasoning,  and  when  in  his 
Political  Economy  he  has  to  apply  the  historical  method 


so  as  to  correct  the  narrow  rules  of  a  very  provincial  school, 
he  shows  at  once  the  great  grasp  of  his  mind,  which  was 
unrivalled  in  its  power  of  eking  out  a  principle  so  as  to 
make  it  cover  as  far  as  possible  all  the  facts  within  his 
reach,  but  was  by  no  means,  at  least  in  our  view,  of  the 
first  order  in  the  discussion  of  ultimate  speculative  truths. 
"We  believe  that  for  this  reason  his  “  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,”  as  it  is  the  less  ambitious,  is  also  by  far  the 
better  of  his  two  great  works,  and  that  his  intellectual 
deficiencies  come  out  most  in  the  criticism  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  his  book  on  Utilitarianism,  where  he  grap¬ 
ples  most  closely  with  the  ultimate  principles  of  psychology 
and  ethics. 

We  may  illustrate  what  seem  to  us  Mr.  Mill’s  radical  de- 
ficiences  as  a  philosopher,  by  his  virtual  evasion  of  four 
ultimate  dilficultics  in  the  theories  of  perception,  of  rea.son'- 
ing,  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  volition.  In  the  theory  of 
perception,  nothing  can  be  more  unintelligible  and  incon¬ 
sistent  than  his  leap  from  consciousness,  —  the  only  thing 
of  which  he  admits  any  direct  knowledge,  —  to  the  beliet 
in  an  e.xternal  world  .as  the  cause  of  certain  states  of  our 
own  consciousness.  He  has  various  very  ingenious  devices 
for  getting  more  hay  out  of  the  field  than  there  is  grass  in 
it,  —  for  showing  how,  though  we  know  nothing  but  states 
of  our  own  minds,  we  are  certain  to  come  to  believe  in  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  as  “guaranteed  possibilities  of  sensation” 
outside  our  own  minds  ;  but  the  moment  you  look  into  his 
rationale  of  the  process  of  inference,  you  discover  at  once 
that  all  he  has  any  right  to  infer  is  a  specific  order  of  sen¬ 
sations,  and  that  the  notion  of  externality  as  the  cause  of 
that  specific  order  could  not  possibly  have  entered  into  the 
inference,  if  it  had  not  been  put  there  by  apprehensions 
quite  different  from  any  of  which  he  will  grant  the  reality. 
Again,  in  his  theory  of  reasoning.  Air.  Alill,  true  to  the 
tenor  of  his  system,  maintains  that  all  true  inference  is  from 
particul.ars  to  particulars ;  that  you  argue  from  the  death 
of  certain  men.  A,  B,  and  C,  to  the  mortality  of  another 
man,  D,  and  not  from  the  death  of  A,  B,  and  C  to  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  all  men,  and  then  to  the  mortality  of  D.  But  he 
ignores  the  truth,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  unless  the  death 
of  A,  B,  and  C  be  regarded  as  enough  to  suggest  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  all  beings  resembling  them  as  D  resembles  them, 
it  will  not  establish  the  mortality  of  D,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact,  the  mind  does  infer  first  a  general  cause  for  the 
death  of  A,  B,  and  C,  which  alto  applies  to  D,  and  that  it 
is  through  that  general  cause,  —  which  is  represented  by 
tiie  major  premise  of  the  syllogism,  —  that  we  get  our  in¬ 
ference,  which  we  could  not  get  without  it.  Again,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  utilitarian  ethics,  Mr.  .Mill  never  was  able  to 
explain  how,  without  the  help  of  a  principle  of  obligation 
lying  outside  the  utilitarian  system,  it  could  be  obligatory- 
on  us  to  regard  the  happiness  of  others  ns  claiming  as  much 
consideration  from  us  as  our  own.  He  leaps  the  chasm 
from  the  claims  of  our  own  pleasures  to  the  claims  of  the 
pleasures  of  other  sentient  creatures,  without  admitting  any 
aid  from  a  moral  faculty  endowed  with  an  authority  wholly 
underived  from  the  selfish  system,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  Mr.  Alill  is  really  an  intuitive  moralist, 
if  he  assumes,  as  he  does,  that  I  am  bound  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  amount  of  my  own  happiness  for  a  grain  more  than 
the  same  amount  of  another’s  happiness,  though  it  is  clearly 
to  my  own  disadvantage  to  do  so.  Lastly,  the  way  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  controversy  as  to  necessity 
or  free-will  by  simply  throwing  doubt  on  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  the  terms,  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  very  acme 
of  philosophical  evasion.  His  solution  is  undoubtedly 
necessarian  in  spirit,  but  he  tries  to  soflen  its  real  meaning 
by  making  much  of  verbal  distinctions.  On  all  these  four 
fundamental  points  of  psychology,  Mr.  Mill  simply  evades 
the  stress  of  the  argument  against  him. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  seem  to  underrate  the  large¬ 
ness  and  catholicity  of  Mr.  Mill’s  intellect,  —  quite  the 
largest  and  most  catholic  intellect  that  was  ever  well  kept 
within  the  limits  of  a  somewhat  narrow  system,  of  which, 
however,  he  knew  well  how  to  stretch  the  bounds,  some¬ 
times  beyond,  but  more  often  only  up  to  the  full  limits,  that 
it  would  bear.  He  enlarged  Utilitarianbm  in  this  sense 
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till  it  was  banlly  recognizable  as  Utilitarianism  ;  and  be 
made  Political  Economy  from  a  -“jlismal”  and  banlly 
credible  science  into  a  wide  and  bistorical  study.  Ilis 
genius  for  thus  giving  breadth  and  elasticity  to  an  ap¬ 
parently  inelastic  and  rigid  set  of  notions  was  exccetlingly 
marked,  and  was  more  or  less  connected,  no  doubt,  with 
that  fine  susceptibility  of  bis  mind  to  all  intellectual  impres-  j 
sions  wbicb  made  it  intolerable  to  bim  not  to  find  room  in  I 
bis  system  for  tbe.  recognition  of  so  great  a  thinker,  for  ex-  ! 
ample,  as  Coleridge.  His  essay  upon  Colerid'^e  marked 
indeetl  a  new  era  in  tbe  history  of  the  pbilosopbical  Radi¬ 
cals,  the  era  when  their  teaching  may  be  said  to  have 
emancipated  itself  from  tbe  formuta  of  a  clique  and  to  have  I 
become  tbe  doctrine  of  a  great  school  of  thought.  Mr.  Mill,  | 
who,  like  all  great  expositors  of  philosophical  method,  had  1 
a  fine  sense  of  what  was  local  and  provincial,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  what  was  likely  to  be  recognized  by  all  ages  ! 
as  a  factor  in  human  speculation,  was  incapable  of  leading  | 
any  school  characteri?ed  by  a  harsh  and  jarring  tone  j 
towards  other  wide  schools  of  human  thought.  Keen  as  | 
he  was  in  controversy,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  defending 
Utilitarianism  against  the  hasty  and  not  very  scientific 
criticisms  of  the  late  Professor  Seilgwick,  —  controversy 
had  little  charm  for  him.  He  greatly  preferred  so  to  inter-  | 
pret  a  great  philosophical  tenet  as  to  bring  it  within  his  j 
own  jihilosophy,  to  any  attempt  to  refute  it.  Ilis  essays 
show  no  very  great  critical  power  in  relation  to  poetical  | 
subjects,  and  no  very  great  pleasure  in  such  criticism.  His  ! 
mind  was  more  intellectual  and  didactic  than  artistic,  in 
spite  of  his  passion  for  music ;  and  in  the  one  essay  in 
which  he  does  criticise  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  missed  their  ntost  striking  poetic  character¬ 
istics.  But  on  philosophical  subjects,  he  loved  to  apjjre- 
ciate  fully  and  to  expound  with  [K>wer  the  view  of  his  op¬ 
ponent.] 

As  a  practical  politician,  Mr.  Mill  might  have  risen  to 
the  first  rank,  had  he  entered  Parliament  earlier,  and  had 
more  physical  power  of  voice.  He  showed  considerable 
skill  in  repartee,  and  with  greater  strength  would  have 
made  a  great  debater.  As  it  was,  he  hel  l  his  own  against 
Mr.  Lowe  in  the  discussions  on  the  cattle  plague ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  for  the  debates  of  Committee,  the  de¬ 
bates  of  short,  sharp  dialogue,  Mr.  Lowe  is  probably  as 
formidable  tin  antagonist  as  it  would  be  possible  to  find. 
Perhaps  the  chief  hindrance  to  Mr.  Mill’s  political  career 
was  his  high  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  philosophers.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  so  long  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  a  school,  he 
could  not  quite  divest  himself  of  the  didactic  feelings  of  a 
philoso|>hical  bishop,  and  gave  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Mr  Chadwick,  —  and  we  believe  to  another  candidate, 
for  the  election  of  lt<G8  which  materially  injured  his  own 
chances  at  Westminster.  But  these  are  errors  which  arc 
of  the  minutest  kind,  and  only  worth  mention  at  all  as  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  arrest  of  a  political  career  which  was  fairly 
succe.'stul,  and  might  have  been  of  the  first  order.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  lor  all  causes  that  he  thought  just  was  intense, 
though  mil  l  in  its  character,  and  more  than  once  he  ad¬ 
ministered  a  telling  rebuke  to  the  vulgar  non-intervention 
doctrines  of  the  commercial  Radicals.  We  do  not  know 
that  hi-  Parliamentary  life  added  greatly  to  his  fame,  but 
at  least  it  showed  that  a  thinker  and  a  scholar  is  not  dis- 
i]ualified  by  his  studies  for  taking  a  very  weighty  part  in 
the  pr.u  tical  atfairs  of  life.  Whatever,  indeed,  were  Mr. 
Mill’s  phil  r  optiical  and  political  errors,  we  believe  it  may 
be  truly  sai  I  of  him  that  no  recluse  was  ever  btdorc  so 
honestly  d-ivoted  as  he  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  that 
no  popular  rel'ormer  was  ever  before  so  honestly  devoted 
as  he  to  the  cause  of  abstract  truth. 


ENGLISH  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Lord  Dkrby  the  other  day  made  some  characteristically 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  thrifty  habits  for 
all,  but  especially  for  the  working  classes.  Speaking  on  so 
well  worn  a  topic,  he  could  of  course  say  nothing  very  new ; 


j  but  he  suggested  one  or  two  curious  prolilems.  Em'lisjjl 
men,  as  he  remarked,  are  distinguished  amongst  alf  the 
j  races  of  the  earth  by  their  extravagance,  or  are  surpassed 
by  their  American  cousins  alone.  He  quoteil  some  very 
piihy  remarks  of  Defoe,  who  said  nearly  the  same  thin^ 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  as  now.  an 
Engli.shman  could  scarcely  scramble  through  life  upon  an 
income  which  would  enable  a  Dutchman  to  grow*  rich- 
and  then  as  now  it  was  the  pleasant  habit  of  a  larm  nmn- 
ber  of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  fill  their  iiockets  with 
money  and  then  to  drink  till  the  golden  tide  had  ebbed. 
I..ord  Derby  ex|)lained  this  phenomenon,  or  declined  to 
explain  i^  by  appealing  to  the  permanence  of  naiional 
character.  It  is  always  a  puzzling  question  how  Ihr 
nation  tl  characteristics  are  inherited,  and  how  far  they  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  permanence  of  certain  conditions. 
Of  course  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  say  that 
Englishmen  waste  their  means  because,  as  Dr.  Watts  put 
it,  “  it  is  their  nature  to;”  and  hy  that  simple  device  to 
avoid  all  investigation  of  the  political  and  social  conditions 
by  which  the  habit  may  have  been  fostered.  There  is 
ind(‘cd  no  rea.son  to  doubt  that  Frenchmen  may  inherit  a 
tendency  to  hoard  money  ns  a  dog  inherits  a  tendency  to 
bury  bones;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  inheritance  is  it¬ 
self  the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  previous 
generations  of  Frenchmen  have  lived;  and  bv  alterin'- 
their  circumstances  we  need  not  despair  of  producin'-  an 
English  breed  with  the  same  (K-culiarities.  The  labors  of 
successive  generations  have  developed  special  instincts  in 
various  breeds  of  domestic  animals  ;  and  the  saving  instinct 
may  be  strengthened  in  the  races  which  are  at  jiresent 
most  wasteful.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Engli.-hmen  are 
not  so  far  Ifom  jiossessing  this  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
political  economists  as  we  sometimes  persuade  ourselves, 
j  The  Lowland  Scot  belongs  to  the  same  race  with  ourselves; 
j  and  yet  he  is  not  generally  considered  to  err  on  the  side 
,  of  extravagance.  Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  hy  Ixird 
I  Derby  prove  upon  what  slight  differences  of  position  a 
I  great  difference  in  the  habitual  conduct  of  life  may  depend, 
j  He  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  very  praiseworthy  society 
whose  object  it  is  to  make  known  to  the  working  cla.sses 
j  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Post  Office  Saving  Hanks, 
j  The  fact  that  such  institutions  are  at  everybody’s  door 
I  ntust  be  pretty  generally  known ;  but  the  machinery  has 
I  never  been  set  in  motion  to  an  adequate  degree.  There 
I  is  a  helpless  sluggishness  in  the  hutnan  miml  which  pre- 
'  vents  us  from  stooping  to  pick  up  a  jienny,  though  we  are 
willing  enou'jh  to  hold  out  our  hand.  It  has  been  found 
in  certain  Friendly  Societies  that  the  depositors  prefer 
paying  a  shilling  to  a  collector  who  calls  at  their  hou.-cs 
rather  than  walk  across  a  street  to  pay  ninepence  at  the 
office.  'I  he  princi|>le  is  one  with  which  we  are  faiuiliir 
enough  in  every-day  life.  A  man  who  has  given  an  order 
to  his  bankers  will  cheerfully  subscribe  to  a  club  for  years; 
when,  if  he  had  to  draw  a  check  or  to  pay  the  money  in 
hard  cash,  his  zeal  would  have  broken  down  allcr  the 
first  payment.  'The  introiluction  of  a  single  link  completes 
the  electric  circle;  and  the  removal  of  a  trilling  obstacle 
sets  in  action  a  whole  set  of  forces  which  wouhl  otherwise 
remain  in  a  state  of  complete  inertness.  The  mere  difference 
between  declaring  a  regulation  to  be  valid  unless  it  is 
vetoed,  and  declaiing  it  to  be  valid  as  soon  as  it  is  approved, 
seems  often  to  be  imperceptible;  anti  yet  in  practice  it 
often  determines  whether  a  law  shall  be  tleatl  or  alive. 
This  simple  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory  of 
frugality,  and  suggests  how  small  a  change  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  convert  a  wasteful  into  a  saving 
people.  On  which  side  is  the  burden  of  proof  ?  The 
claims  of  the  public  house  and  the  savings  banks  may  be 
pretty  equally  balance'],  and  a  slight  difference  in  accessi¬ 
bility  will  make  the  whole  difference  in  the  popularilv. 
The  theory  of  advertising  rests  on  the  same  principle.  If 
the  name  of  Smith  occurs  to  the  minds  of  a  hundred  pco- 

Ele  with  ever  so  little  greater  facility  than  the  name  of 
Irown,  that  infinitesimal  saving  of  trouble  will  determine 
them  to  go  to  Smith's  shop.  To  make  people  do  anything, 
you  must  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.  Mental 
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exertion  is  the  one  thing  to  whicli  nearly  everylKxly 
has  an  ineradicable  antipathy ;  and  therelbre,  if  you  can 
make  an  ally  of  intellectual  indolence,  there  is  nothing 
which  you  may  not  hope  to  accomplish. 

Froiii  au  jther  point  of  view,  unluckily,  this  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  preaching  thrilt.  Wo  are  extrava- 
ff»nt  because  we  find  it  so  essy  to  act  like  our  neighbors. 
]lie  tendency  is  generally  denounced  as  a  proof  of  the 
moral  flavishness  of  mankind.  People  complain,  and  with 
some  apparent  justice,  of  the  tyranny  of  custom.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  curate  has  often  a  smaller  income  than  an  artisan  or  a 
coal-miner;  and  yet  custom  order.s  him  to  wear  a  black 
hat  ■•md  a  frcK'k-coat,  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  white  neck¬ 
cloths,  and  to  live  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  external 
liecencv.  Custom  orders  the  .-truggling  middle  classes  to 
give  elaborately  bad  dinners,  to  live  in  separate  houses 
instcail  of  taking  modest  apartments,  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  schools  whose  only  recommendation  is  in  the  hiuh 
icale  of  charges,  and  generally  to  spend  their  income 
according  to  an  arbitrary  code  of  rules  prescribed  by  the 
va'^iie  entity  called  society,  instead  of  suiting  their  mode 
of  lile  to  their  real  wants.  Morali-ts  and  novelists  de¬ 
light  in  expatiating  upon  the  manifold  evils  which  result, 
and  they  have  of  course  no  dilficulty  in  showing  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  customary  rules  have  very  little  to  say  lor 
■themselves  in  the  court  of  pure  reason.  They  infer  that 
all  the  foolish  extravagance  of  English  life  is  due  to  the 
inherent  snobbishness  of  our  nature.  The  merchant  apes 
the  noble,  and  the  shopkeeper  apes  the  inerehant;  and  the 
first  notion  of  the  poor  man  who  has  made  a  lew  shillings 
is  to  dress  himself  in  the  costume  of  the  class  just  above 
him.  We  fully  agree  that  the  standard  rate  ol  living  has 
been  pitched  too  nigh  in  most  ranks  of  society;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  that  desire  to  imitate  our  betters  of 
which  snobbishness  is  the  uglier  side  has  been  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  An  English  household,  ns  compared  with  a 
household  of  the  corresjiondiiig  class  in  most  Continental 
countries,  is  a  model  school  in  the  art  of  throwing  away 
money  for  an  inadeipiate  return.  Put  when  reformers 
propose  a  change,  they  have  to  deal  not  only  wiih  the 
ipTit  of  snobbishness,  but  with  the  more  powerful,  if  less 
olfensivc,  spirit  of  general  indolence.  They  Invite  us  to 
break  our  chains;  to  plan  a  rational  mode  of  living,  and 
to  carry  it  out  in  defiance  of  other  people’s  opinions. 
Give  up,  they  say,  all  the  useless  apparatus  with  which  an 
English  family  surrounds  itself,  and  be  simple  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  doctrine  is  so  excellent  that  we  only  wish 
it  Were  easier  to  act  on  it;  but  these  eager  persons  under¬ 
rate  the  dilficulty  of  putting  it  in  practice.  A  certain 
loeial  machinery  is  provided,  costly  and  extravagant  it 
may  bi‘,  but  vet  with  the  surpassing  merit  that  it  is  there. 
To  provide  the  more  reasonable  machinery  would  require 
an  amount  of  thought  and  trouble  which  nearly  everyliody 
dreads  far  more  than  the  expense.  You  would  prefer  your 
children  to  go  to  schools  where  they  wouhl  be  taught  some¬ 
thing  besides  cricket,  and  would  pay  fees  on  a  German 
Kale  of  economy  ;  then  you  must  become  an  educational 
reformer  yourself,  and  convert  parents  enough  to  start 
your  new  system.  You  wish  for  a  house  built  on  more 
ralional  principles ;  you  must  be  your  own  architect,  or,  in 
other  words,  run  a  risk  of  going  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  You 
wish  to  entertain  your  friends  on  more  economical  princi¬ 
ples.  The  chances  are  that  you  save  a  very  few  pounds, 
and  make  your  home  unbearable.  Simple  meals  are  per¬ 
haps  better  than  bad  imitations  of  elaborate  cookery  ;  but 
unluckily  simplicity  both  in  fixid  and  dress  is  very  apt  to 
mean  expense.  You  wish  to  improve  your  relations  to 
your  servants,  and  you  discover  that  they  prefer  the  con¬ 
ventional  system,  and  that  you  have  only  made  them  more 
idle  and  di  contented  than  before.  Reformers  in  all  these 
matters  deserve  every  praise,  and  we  earnestly  desire  their 
•uccess ;  but  reform  in  domestic  economy,  as  in  everything 
«1«,  requires  an  amount  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  to 
which  very  few  people  are  equal. 

The  real  objection  to  living  simply  and  cheaply  is  that 
one  cannot  afford  it.  A  few  geniuses  can  strike  out  new 
plans  of  life,  but  most  men  will  find  that  more  trouble  is 


saved  by  falling  in  with  the  stream  than  by  struggling 
against  it.  The  more  favorite  method  of  economy,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  female  mind,  is  that  which  is  generally 
known  as  cheeseparing.  Without  de-cending  to  a  lower 
platform,  it  i'l  possible  to  effect  something  by  minute  atten¬ 
tion  to  details.  Money  may  of  course  tie  saved  by  substi¬ 
tuting  an  omnibus  for  a  cab,  by  retiring  to  the  cheaper 
places  in  a  theatre,  and  by  all  that  painful  system  of 
minute  attention  which  is  irritating  until  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Here,  too,  one  must  ask  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  To  keep  out  of  debt  is  not  only  the 
first  of  duties,  but  the  most  essential  condition  of  ha|>[ii- 
ness,  and  therelbre  no  sacrifice  which  makes  both  ends 
meet  should  be  grudgeil.  Rut,  though  a  person  who  pushes 
his  economy  to  any  further  point  may  boast  of  setting  a 
good  exanqile,  lie  will  scarcely  find  that  he  has  consulted 
his  own  happiness,  'flic  strength  of  character  which  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  retire  to  a  hermitage  and  devote  hinisclf  to 
intellectual  studies  on  bread  and  water  will  bring  its  own 
reward  ;  but  the  man  who  tries  to  divide  his  allegiance,  to 
remain  in  the  world  without  paying  the  world’s  jirice  for 
it,  will  generally  have  little  reward  beyond  the  trilling  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  good  conscience.  In  one  sense  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  saving  comes  easier  to  the  ]*oor  man  than  to 
his  richer  neigldior.  If  an  appreciable  fraction  of  your 
income  goes  in  drink,  you  can  .save  what  is  to  you  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  by  improving  in  sobriety.  The  advantage, 
at  least,  is  tangible,  if  the  temptation  to  he  surmounted  is 
great.  But  the  rich  man  who  has  succeeded  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  much  thought  in  putting  his  establishment  on  a 
more  reasonable  scale  often  finds  that  the  advantage  is 
rather  shadowy  and  eficcls  jiosterity  more  than  himself. 
'The  chains  with  which  we  are  bound  are  riveted  upon  us 
with  terrible  strength.  Our  bondage  cannot  be  broken  by 
a  single  good  resolution,  or  a  mere  change  of  personal 
habits.  Our  families,  our  relatives,  and  our  actjuaintances 
combine  to  force  us  into  the  regular  grooves.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  men  who  could  do  betier  things  are.  ibreed 
to  miserable  hickwork  for  daily  subsistence,  and  tenqited 
to  grow  daily  mote  I'ommonplace,  and  plod  more  content¬ 
edly  along  the  mill  horse  round  of  existence.  We  would 
glatlly  welcome  a  deliverer,  though  wo  can  see  few  si'gns  of 
his  afipearance.  Society  grows  more  luxurious;  and  even 
our  good  qualities  rather  tend  to  increased  energy  in  grow¬ 
ing  rich  than  to  increased  judgment  in  using  wealth. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Riciiabd  Wagner  is  said  to  have  visited  London  lately,  but 
refused  to  appear  in  public. 

Walter  'fitoRNnuKY  will  soon  bring  out  a  new  book,  in  two 
volumes,  oddly  entitled  “  Criss-Cross  Journeys." 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  aeeompanied  on  his  European  journey 
by  his  cabinet  and  three  of  his  wives  —  only  three. 

Mr.  Mill’s  Autobiography  was  eontinued  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  and  will  liefore  long  make  its  ap|)earancc. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  has  .set  the  fashion  of  wearing  un¬ 
colored  teeth  and  eyebrows.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
shucking  innovation. 

The  AlhiTueuin  says:  “In  our  next  week’s  number  we  shall 
print  a  short  |a>ein  by  Mr.  1).  G.  Rossetti."  It  would  be  unkind 
to  say,  “  'rite  shorter  the  better.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  Carlo  Aricnti,  one  of  the  best 
known  painters  of  the  nioilern  Italian  school.  He  was  director 
of  the  Acadc'mie  dcs  Beaiix-Arts  at  Bologna. 

The  “Homespun  Songs”  by  “  Sam  Slick,  Junior”  which 
apficar  in  the  current  nnmlicr  of  Uhtcktcood's  Maf/nzine,  are 
hv  a  son  of  .Iiidgc  Haliburton,  the  author  of  “  Sam  Slick.” 
'The  songs  arc  not  so  good  as  the  idea. 

The  droll  announcement  is  made  in  the  Bristol  (Eng.)  papers 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Athena:uni,  a  few  days  ago, 
resolved  to  pay  posthumous  honors  to  the  late  Mr.  Maercady, 
and  reelccteu  him  as  one  of  their  vice-presidents  three  days  after 
the  aunouncement  of  his  death. 
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M.  Rodriques,  a  well-known  Paris  stock-broker,  fell  down 
dead  on  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  his  valet.  There  was  affection 
for  you ! 

Exquisite  little  sixpenny  copies  of  the  “  Christian  Year”  are 
now  purchasable  in  England,  the  copyright  of  that  famous  work 
h.'iving  just  run  out.  For  many  years  belbre  his  death  it  had 
brought  in  a  royalty  of  X8U0  a  year  to  its  author. 

An  antique  glass  vase  has  been  disinterred  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Aries.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  common  glass, 
the  other,  which  is  superimposed  on  it,  of  red  glass  curiously 
knotted.  It  bears  the  inscription,  Dicus  maximianias  Augustus. 

The  executors  of  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont  are  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  letters  to  M.  de  Tocqueville.  It  is  to  be  ho|)ed  the 
letters  of  both  political  philosophers  will  be  published  together, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  passed  between  them.  Mr.  Mill  was 
almost  the  last  of  England's  great  letter-writers. 

According  to  the  AcaJemg,  a  German  paper  states  that  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  is  going  to  follow  up  his  translation  of”  Faust” 
with  a  “  History  of  the  Germans,’*  for  which  it  is  said  he  has 
the  (indispensable)  qualification  of  a  slight  infusion  of  German 
(Suabian)  blood,  introduced  only  eight  generations  ago  into 
his  English  pedigree. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  says  :  “  Bret  Harte  has  ap])eared  in  a 
French  guise,  thanks  to  M.  Amedee  Pichot  and  his  collaboraleur 
of  the  Revue  Britannique.  So  far  as  the  work  has  yet  made 
way  among  the  Parisians,  the  palm  has  certainly  been  carried 
off  by  ‘  Le  Bonheur  du  Camp-Uugissant,’  otherwise,  in  the 
English  vernacular,  ‘  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.’  ” 

On  the  2lst  of  March  Vilhelm  Nikolaj  Marstrand  died  at 
Co|>enhagen.  Marstrand  was  the  most  original  and  jiowcrful 
painter  that  llanish  art  has  produced.  Born  in  1810,  he 
studied  first  under  Eckersberg,  and  later  in  Rome  was  a  friend 
and  associate  of,  though  much  younger  than,  Tborwaldsen. 
His  greatest  works  are  the  colossal  frescoes  in  Roeskilde 
Cathedral. 

Amadeus,  the  ex  king  of  Spain,  is  preparing  a  work,  to  be 
entitled  “  The  history  of  King  Amadeus,  written  by  himself,” 
and  to  be  publisheU  at  Rome  within  a  short  period.  Many 
eminent  personages  connected  with  the  various  political  parties 
in  Spain  have  assisted  the  royal  author.  'I’he  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  lie  divided  into  four  parts :  ”  Isabella,”  “  Prim,” 
“  Hohenzollern,”  and  “  Amadeus.’*  It  will  contain  many  price¬ 
less  precepts  to  princes  already  dethroned.  Amadeus  ought  to 
be  something  of  an  authority  on  that  subject. 

A  SILENT  but  veritable  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fashionable  world.  Hitherto  it  has  licen  the  practice  when 
friends  or  acquaintances  were  aliout  leaving  town  to  cull  on  one 
another  and  leave  a  card  with  the  letters  in  pencil,  P.  P.  C.  At 
present,  if  that  missive  be  left  by  the  owner,  and  no  departure 
takes  place  within  eight  days,  no  unibraue  is  to  be  taken  ;  but  if  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  elapses,  and  there  is  no  ]irospcct  of  the  de¬ 
parture,  the  p.  p.  c.  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  notice  to  quit  all  vis¬ 
iting —  a  decision  as  definite  and  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medcs  and  Persians. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  the  mild  rejoinder  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Assembly,  whom  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  describes  in  his  lately  published  work,  “  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.”  He  says  of  this  luckless  member  that  he  was 
”  go  vulgar,  so  ignorant,  so  illiterate,  so  incapable  in  his  at¬ 
tempts,  so  nauseous  in  his  flights  of  oratory,  so  blasphemous  in 
his  ap|ieals  to  religion,  so  impudent  to  the  gentlemen  around 
him,  so  weak  in  his  language,  so  strong  in  his  Billingsgate 
phrases,  that  I  could  think  but  little  of  a  constituency  which 
would  return  him,  and  marvelled  at  the  patience  of  a  House 
which  would  endure  him.” 

In  the  newly-published  volume  of  Monographs  by  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  there  is,  in  one  of  Sidney  Smith,  the  following  story  of  his 
clerical  fun  in  Yorkshire :  “  He  willingly  assisted  his  neighbors 
in  their  clerical  duties,  and  an  anecdote  of  one  of  these  occasions 
is  still  current  in  the  district,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  will 
not  vouch,  but  which  seems  to  mo  good  enough  to  be  true. 
He  dined  with  the  incumbent  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and 
the  evening  passed  in  great  hilarity,  the  squire,  by  name  Ker¬ 
shaw,  being  conspicuous  for  his  loud  enjoyment  of  the  stranger’s 
jokes.  ‘  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  amused  you,’  said  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  at  parting,  *  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  sermon 
to-morrow.’  ‘  I  should  hope  I  know  the  difference  between 
being  here  or  at  church,’  remarked  the  gentleman,  with  some 
sharpness.  ‘  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,’  replied  the  visitor.  *  I’ll 
bet  you  a  guinea  an  it,’  said  the  squire.  *  Take  you,’  replied 
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the  divine.  The  preacher  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit 
apparently  suft’ering  from  a  severe  cold,  with  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  and  at  once  sneezed  out  the  name  ‘  Ker-shaw  ’  several 
times  in  various  intonations.  This  ingenious  assumption  of  the 
readiness  with  which  a  man  would  recognize  his  own  name 
in  sounds  imperceptible  to  the  ears  of  others,  proved  accurate. 
The  poor  gentleman  burst  into  a  guflaw,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  the  minister,  after  looking  at  him  with  stem 
reproach,  proceeded  with  his  discourse  and  won  the  bet.” 

A  VERY  old  playgoer  indeed,  Baron  de  Clmmerolles,  Itought 
so  long  ago  as  1827,  a  life  ticket  for  the  Gymnase  Theatre  (then 
called  Theatre  de  Madame),  at  the  price,  which  now,  after 
nearly  half  a  century’s  enjoyment,  must  seem  moderate,  of 
S200."  During  all  these  long  years  his  taste  for  this  particular 
theatre  never  palled,  and  the  very  frequent  use  of  bis  right  was 
now  sweetened  to  him  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  survived  a 
long  succession  of  managers,  and  that  he  was  getting  lull  value 
for  his  money.  On  January  14  last,  just  as  the  curtain  was 
about  to  rise  fur  the  first  representation  of  M.  Alexandre  Du. 
mas’  new  play,  the  “  Femme  de  Claude,”  the  baron  jiroented 
himself  at  the  box-ofiice,  and  asked  for  a  stall.  Being  told  that  all 
the  stalls  were  let,  he  offered  to  accept  another  jilace  in  the 
house,  albeit  his  contract  stipulated  that  he  was  entitled  to  one 
of  the  best  places.  But  the  house  was  quite  full,  and  he  was 
sent  away.  Thereupon  he  brought  his  action.  The  court  de- 
lilierated  in  its  private  room  for  an  unusually  long  time,  hut  ulti¬ 
mately  decided  that  the  sound  construction  of  the  contract  was 
only  that  the  baron  was  to  be  admitted  to  any  place  which 
might  be  vacant,  and  that  unless  it  were  proved  that  the  man¬ 
ager  had,  by  means  of  arrangements  with  theatrical  agencies  or 
otherwise,  taken  measures  to  diminish  the  fair  average  number 
of  places  to  be  had  by  application  at  the  doors,  it  was  not  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  damages  fur  an  accidental 
inability  to  accommodate  him. 

CoNSiDERAULE  interest  has  been  excited  i*  Northern  Europe 
by  the  announcement  that  the  collection  of  antiquities,  pain^ 
ings,  etc.,  at  Ulryksdal,  near  Stockholm,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  late  King  Charles  XV.,  of  Sweden,  is  to  be  sold  by  pub- 
lie  auction.  Charles  XV.  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  musician, 
but  also  a  painter  and  an  art  connoisseur,  and  he  collected  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  a  great  number  of  art  treasures,  most  of  which 
he  presented  to  the  national  museum  which  he  founded  at 
Stockholm.  The  remainder  he  left  to  his  heirs,  the  principal  of 
whom  is  his  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Crown  I’rince  of 
Denmark,  and  she  has  now  directed  the  collection  to  be  sold,  in 
order  to  distribute  the  proceeds  in  accordance  with  his  will,  'fhe 
first  day  of  the  sale  is  to  take  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  immediately 
after  the  coronation  of  King  Oscar,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
attract  a  great  number  of  visitors  to  the  capital.  'Die  collection 
will  l>e  sold  in  700  lots.  The  first  section  comprises  a  number 
of  antique  pieces  of  furniture  of  different  periods,  including 
some  rare  cabinets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tables,  mirrors, 
bedsteads  with  baldaquins  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
various  miscellaneous  specimens  of  rococo  furniture.  In  the 
second  section  arc  wood  carvings,  goblets,  and  bronze  and  silver 
work.  The  third  section  consists  of  a  large  collection  of  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  hunting,  two  mediteval  Scandinavian  drinking- 
horns,  and  some  valuable  pipes  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  china  and 
earthenware  from  all  the  most  celebrated  factories.  In  the  fifth 
section  are  costumes  and  embroideries ;  in  the  sixth,  statuary 
in  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  oil-paint¬ 
ings  and  water-color  drawings.  The  oil-paintings,  which  are 
mostly  of  the  Flemish  school,  were  in  the  apariment.s  of  the  late 
Queen  Louise.  They  consist  of  works  by  Ruysdael,  Teniers, 
Van  Ostade,  Metzu  Hoblicma,  Claude,  Boucher,  Dujardin,  and 
other  eminent  masters. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallistox 
has  no  eipial.  It  i.s  distinguished  ibr  its  cooling  and  sooth-  [ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably'  adapted  to  all  unnatural  i 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Colds  and  Coughs.  —  Sudden  changes  of  climate  are 
sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  affections.  Take  at 
once  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  let  the  Cold,  Cough, 
or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  be  ever  so  slight. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performsmu’- 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


